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44 Drama 


as a country schoolmaster in the 
neighbourhood of a rich merchant 
and his sister, Squire Finesse (Mr. 
Miss 

[leis 


Holland) and 
(Mys. 
yoined by 


Harlowe). there 
a sort of natural philosopher, whom 


he had met in London In an 


hour of adversity, and who en- 
the liveliness of 


Para- 


deavours to curb 


his fancy by his sage advice. 


gon, however, asserts that he has | 


and that 


under any change of situation, it 


now laid aside his follies; 


would be impossible to change his 
mind—Hiis affections are fixed on 
Dinah Crokley (Miss Kelly) a sim- 
ple country girl, the daughter of 
Squire Finesse’s steward (Oxberry), 


who is also Paragon’s cousin. 


riage, Crokley deems it necessary 
to ask the advice of his master and 


Mr. Probe (Dowton), | 


1} 
i] 


i] 


Fairweather | 


Pre- | 


vious to consenting to their mar- 


mistress, who object strongly to the | 


match, and speak of Paragon in 
terms of strong disapprobation and 
contempt. Atthis critical juncture 
news arrives that a Hamburgh mer- 
chant, in whose hands Squire Fi- 
nesse had placed all his own pro- 
perty and that of his sister, had 
become a bankrupt, and was unable 
to pay sixpem e in the pound, An 
instant change takes place in their 
manners ; 
pride, 


they change to the con- 


descension of poverty. ‘Their con- 


duct however becomes still more 


obsequious, in consequence of the 
arrival of Crreat (Mr. Hughes), an 
attorney, who announces to Paragon 
entitled 


that he is just become 


under the will of his uncle Penny- 


wise. who died iil Philadelphia, to 


a fortune of £80,000. Paragon is 


in raptures, and purchases the estate 
of his new friend; and Miss Fair- 
: 


weather deems it prudent to seek 


and from the austerity of 


the hand of him whom she had 
previously regarded with disgust, 
Dinah, 


although he 


to the prejudice of poor 
whom he neglects, 
still evidently entertains for her a 
cordial affection. Another change 
is exhibited in the conduct of Gar- 
nish, a dependant architect, whose 
fortune has been promoted by the 
patronage of the squire and his 
sister, and who had actually made 
humble proposals for the hand of 
the latter, till discovering her mis- 
fortunes, he shews his disinterested 
views by altering his intention—an 
intention which she had been ad- 
vised by her brother, in the first 
stage of their distress, to encourage. 
Garnish afterwards renders himself 
agreeable to Paragon, and is in- 


vited to be his guest. On this 


occasion Miss Fairweather makes 
overtures to him to assist her in 
her designs on their host. ‘This, 


however, he politely declines, think- 
ing the opportunity a good one 
to settle his sister Rebecca (Mrs. 
Alsop), a country hoyden, whom he 
subsequently introduces, and who 
by her blunt and nncouth manners, 
of the 
her father 


discovers the nature 
Poor Dinah and 


arrive at the house, when the former 


plot. 
now 


relying on the faith of her lover, 
rejoices at her approaching good for- 
tune, and actually addresses him as 
if she were already his legal partner 
in his property. She meets, how- 
ever, With the derision of the othe) 
two fair claimants to his person, al- 
though he evinces the genuine feel- 
ings of his heart when she recounts 
their former happy hours, and the 
pledges which he had given her of 
his love under the old elm. He is 
of his 
from the 
presence of his now unwelcome vi- 


at length by the assistance 


new friends, extricated 
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sitor, and leaves her with her father, 
absorbed in despair. Mr. 
now arrives, hears of the sorrows of 
Crokley and his daughter, and pro- 
mises to use his influence in their 
favour. He afterwards sees Para- 
gon, Who receives him with warmth 
and promises him 500/. to assist him 
in opening a room for philosophical 
lectures in London, He also 
deputes him to look over his old 
uncle’s papers. Upon an appeal to 
his feelings on behalf of Dinah, he 


pities her, but declares his inability 
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Probe } 


to marry her from the force of cir- 


Probe is 


furnished by Circwt, who from some 


cumstances. afterwards 
cause is discarded from Paragon's 
employment, with a supplementary 
testament of old Penny-wise, be- 
queathing all his property to Dinah 
Crokley— Of this document Probe 
avails himself to restore Paragon to 
real happiness : 
write him a letter calculated to raise 
his jealousy, and afterwards as a 
secret, communicates the discovery 
Rebecca 


to her 


he had made to Wiss Gar- 


nish—who tells it brother, 


4 


he induces Dinah to | 


and thenee it gets to Squire Finesse 


—@ 
RECORDER 


MONTHLY 


Memoranda, Anecdotes, General Intelligence, and 


OF 


aid his sister. An instant alteration 
takes place in their conduct towards 
Paragon, whom they now revile as 
muchas they had previously flattered. 
Inthe interim Paragon, ignorant of 
Dinah’s 


letter, taking leave of him, and de 


this new change, receives 


intention to 
All his 
returns ; he resolves to fly to her, and 


claring her marry 


another. former aflection 
vows to throw himself and his for- 


tune at her feet. Ere he reaches 


the scene of their mutual recon- 


ciliation, however, Finesse and 
with him, 
and had both proposed for the hand 
Miss 


Fairweather and Miss Rebecea come 


Garnish are beforehand 
of the young heiress, while 


to warn her of the danger she 


Dinah, 


however, declares, that under any 


runs in Marrying a beggar. 


change of fortune she can alone be 
happy withher Paragon, who now 
discards his interested suitors, and 
is rendered truly happy by a union 
with the true object of his affection, 
while those friends who were friends 
in the sunshine of fortune alone, are 
exposed in their truce colours, and to 


just animadversion, 


Literary 


Announcements. 


The 
published a letter severe ly retorting 
on Mr. W. Smith, for words spoken 
in the Hlouse of Commons, saying 
that ‘“* Southey, 


former, in his writings, now attacked 


Port Laureate, has just 


once a strong re- 
his former friends with the malig- 
nity and baseness of a renegade.” 
Mr. Southey declares the charge to 
be false as the 
and insulting 


language Is coarse 


and vindicates the 





words he put in the mouth of Wat 
Tyler, and other persons im that 
drama, as their characteristic senti- 
ments. He when only 
twenty, under the influence of opi- 


wrote it 


nions which he has long since out- 
grown; youth and inexperience he 
pleads as his apology for dramatising 
such a subject. ‘The defence upon 
the whole is most masterly, keen, 


and sarcastic :—but some think that 
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though a great portion of it is writ- 
ten in the third person, Ego is still | 
rather too apparent. 

Bonaparte’s “ Memoirs of his 
own Life and Times.”—Sir Richard 


Phillips having ascertained the fact 


of this work being in a state of pro- 


gress, and being desirous of having 
its publication, entered mto a cor- 
respondence on the subject with the 
Colonial Department, Hibs first let- 
ter to Lord Bathurst declared his 
object, requesting to know if an 
open letter to Bonaparte on the sub- 
ject, under cover to his Lordship’s 
care, St. 
Helena— Mr. Goulburn, under the 
direction of Lord Bathurst, answers 
Sir Richard’s letter, requiring, in the 
first instance, to know if he had re- 


would be forwarded to 


ceived “ any communication either 
from General Bonaparte, or from 


any person authorised by him to 
treat on the subject of such a pub- 
lication.”—Sir Richard, in reply, | 
states, that he acts “‘ merely on the | 
information, that the literary and | 
historical work in question is in 
course of 
Mr. Goulbourn, after the lapse of 
week, returns an answer, which thus 


preparation.”—To this 


a 


concludes, and closes the  corre- 
spondence: “ Under the circum- 
stances stated, his Lordship must 
decline being the medium of for- 
warding an application to this | 
effect, or of authorising such a com- 
munication being transmitted 


General Bonaparte, or to any of his 


to 


followers.” 

The following afflicting domestic 
story, arising out of Buonaparte’s 
wanton invasion of Russia, is ex- 
tracted from the late French Papers, 


A melancholy account has been re- 
ceived from St. Petersburgh of the 
fate of a French family, which was 
driven out of Moscow by the con- 


Monthly Recorder. 
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| his 


| 
| 





flagration which Buonaparte occa- 
sioned. The family consisted of a 
father, mother, and five children, 
all of tender years: they had bi- 
vouacqued outside of the ruins, and 
protected themselves from the in- 
clemency of the weather as well as 
they could. A party of Cossacks, 
happening to pass, immediately put 
the father to death. The mother 
died next day, from grief and in- 
clemency of the weather. A Russian 
Courier going to St. Petersburgh, 
hearing that five children lay pe- 
rishing of cold and hunger on the 
roadside, humanely took them into 
and conveyed them 


safely to St. Petersburgh. Here the 


waggon 


| poor fellow exhibited them in the 


market-place, telling every one their 
lamentable story, and begging for a 
At 


length he succeeded, to his great joy, 


father and mother to them. 
and a French merchant of St. Pe- 
tersburgh took them to his house. 
It was only the other day that their 
relatives in France heard of their 
existence. 

BuonaPARTE.—The  Philantro- 
phist, an English journal printed at 
the 
ment had just discovered a corres- 
pondence between Napolcan and 


Brussels, states that Govern- 


some of his partizans in Europe. 
The plan was ingenious and new: 
Madame Bertrand had received a 


| present of a beautiful muslin dress, 


magnificently embroidered, which 
came from a city in the South of 
France. 
figures which composed the em- 
broider were its particular significa- 
tion. The indiscretion of a young 
man, who had been the bearer of it, 
and who lately returned to England, 
caused the key of this species of cy- 
pher to fall into the hands of the 
English Minister. 


The flowers and various 



































BIRTHS. 


At Clumber Park, Nottingham- || 


shire, her Grace 
Newcastle, of a son. 

At Haileybury, Herts, the Lady of 
the Rev. Dr. Batten, Principal of 
the East India 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


By special license, at Northum- 


College. of a 


berland House, Strand, the Right 
Hon. Earl Percy, son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, to Lady Char- 
lotte Clive, 
daughter of the Earl of Powis. ‘The 


Florentia youngest 
ceremony 
Bishop of Worcester. 

At 
Lady Petre, Grosvenor-square, Miss 
Petre, fourth sister of the present 
Lord Petre,to Mr. Blunt. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Bishop 
of Chichester. Petre 


an clegant entertainment 


was performed by the 
~ 


the house of the Dowager 


Lady gave 
on the 
occasion. There were present the 
Earl and Countess of Surry, the 
whole of the Petre family, and se- 
veral other persons of rank. 
Yesterday evening, by special 
license, at the house of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, Col. Her- 
vey, aid-de-camp to the Prince 
Regent, to Louisa Catherine, third 
daughter of Richard Caton, Esq. of 
Maryland, in the United States of 
The bride 
away by the Duke of Wellington. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Hon. Misses Vanneck, 
daughters of the late Lord Hunting- 
field; the eldest to Mr. Donavan, 


and the youngest to Mr. Lovelace. 


America. was given 


two 


At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Thomas Stoneham, Esq. to Francis, 
daughter of John Peacock, Esq. of 
Bruton-street, Berkeley Square. 

Mr. Morgan, of the firm of Mor- 
san and Sanders, upholstcrers, of 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths 


the Duchess of || 
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Miss Hodsoli. 
daughter and sole heiress of the late 
Mr. Hodsoll, banker, in the Strand. 
The lady’s property, upon a mode- 


Catherine-street, to 


rate computation, is estimated at 
little short of half a million sterling 

At St. Andrew’s Holborn, the Rev. 
Thomas Wilkinson, Rector of Bul- 
van, Essex, to Mrs. Mason, of 
Doughty-street. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Rev. Joshua Ruddock, Vicar of 
Hitchin, late of Fulham Park, to 
Miss Eleanor Ballantine, of Ken- 
nington. 

DEATHS. 

On Clapham Common, in the 78th 

year of her age, Mrs. Jane Bewicke, 


relict of Calverley Bewicke, Esq. 


After a long illness, at Croxton 
Park, Cambridgeshire, Lady Leeds, 
wife of Sir George Leeds, Bart. 

In Newman-street, Wm. Douglas, 
[isq. senior Commissioner of his 
Majesty's Hackney Coach Office. 

At his house at Hampstead, Jo- 
siah Holford, Esq. in the 91st year 
of his age. 


At his house in Berners-street, in 


| the 61st year of his age, universally 


beloved, Sir Jacob Henry Astley, 
1any years one of the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament for the 
county of Norfolk 

At his house in Upper Brook- 
street, Sir T. M. Hesilrigge, Bart. 
of Hoxne Hill, Suffolk, in his 77th 


Bart. n 


\t her house, Barnet, of a con- 
sumption, most sincerely regretted, 
Mrs. Eliz. Addington, relict of the 
late Joseph Addington, Esq. of the 
same place, and of Goldington, 
Bedfordshire. 

At West Hall, Morilake, in the 
65th year of his age, Major Thomas 
Iarriott, the Hon. East 
India Company’s service at Bengal. 


late of 
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Near Tunbridge Wells, in his 


65th year, Benjamin Travers, Esq. 
formerly of Queen-street, London. 
At Clapham Cemmon, aged 56, 
Charlotte, wife of Charles F. Lut- 
trell, Esq. Commissioner of 
Majesty's Customs. 
At Brighton, aged 22, the Right 


Hon. Lady Frances Browne, young- | 


‘ 
4 


est daughter of the late Earl of Ken- 
mare. 

At Ashton Hall, Lincolnshire, 
Lady Mary Foljambe. 


At an advanced age, Mrs. Sarah | 
Strutt, of Sloane-street, sister to the | 


late John Strutt, Esq. of Terling- 
place, Essex, and aunt to Colonel 
Strutt, M.P. 

At Southampton, Charles Cham- 
pion Mackett, Esq. only son of the 
late Charles Mackett, Esq. of Clay- 
field Lodge, Hants. 

At Beaulieu, in France, aged 118, 
Lescure ; 


a person of the name of 


he retained his faculties to the last. 


MONTHLY POLITICAL RETROSPECT 


For ever memorable will be the 
attempt of the Earl Grey in the 
House of Lords within the last 
month for taking the first step to 
restore the country to its legitimate 
liberty—a liberty, which was pur- 
chased with the blood of ennobled 


English ancestry. His lordship as a 


prelude moved for the production of | 


the case on which the legal opinions 
were given, authorising the Secre- 
tary of Siaie for the Home Depart- 
ment to issue his Circular to the 
Magistrates. His lordship spoke 
at considerable length, and though 
it did not produce any desirable 


ellect, yet the speech will make a 


His | 





powerlul and permanent impression 


upon the country, and, English- 
men—patriots, will hand it down to 
the grateful admiration of posterity. 
A clearer exposition of the illegality 
of that singular and unprecedented 
communication, could not have been 
given. The 
readers gloried in the freedom of 


fathers of our fair 


| country—the present day has seen 


it crippled. No doubt amor patrie 


burns within the bosom of our 


| country-women ; let them use their 


gentle influence with their relative 
part of the other Sex; and let them 
continue active until they see their 
fathers and brothers heartily re- 
solved to bring about the recovery 
of the political health. We do not 
wish this to be done tz et armis; we 
could wish to see blood-be-sprink- 
ling weapons turned into * plough- 
But 
we Wish they would attentively ex- 


shares,” and ‘* pruning hooks.” 
amine the wounds of the country. 
False sons of Britain have inflicted 
them; and each generation as it 
passed along has added its thrust.— 
Negatively, princes or ministers have 
not given them—the people—the in- 
terested people, have afflicted their 
own body. Let them look into the 
congregated society of their own 
house—the House of Commons :— 
how came the p/acemen there ?—how 
came they there, whose interest it is 
to support the pleasures of the 
Crown? the people sent them. Let 
the people do so no more—let them 
examine character and general dis- 
position—let them find out patriots 
and fill their House with them—then 
there will be an Assembly, which 
will procure glory for, and reflect 
clory upon, their country. Until 
then we fear England will continue 
to mourn, 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Those who know what it is to form fine projects, the execution of which depend on 
others, will have some idea of the great anxiety of the Proprietor of the Britisu Lapy's 


MAGAZINE. 


The First and Second Numbers are now offered to its Fair Patronesses, 


not with an insinuation that it is the best thing it possibly can be ; but with a candid 


admission, that it has not yet arrived at the very acme of perfectivun. 


The Bantling, 


however, has a sound Constitution, and with good Nursing, it will survive the minor 


Diseases, to which infancy is so peculiarly liable. 


To drop the figure---a plan like 


his cannot be developed under a few Numbers ;---and in making up the present, so 
much useful information has been transmitted to him, that he can with confidence pro- 
mise improvement in every successive Publication. 


Rliza is under consideration. 
We have seen “‘ The Morning.” 


Georgiana's Letter is attended to. 


Amotitia must learn afew of Mr. Murray or Mr. Guy’s Grammatical Rules ; and even 
then, we doubt, if his absurd ideas of Religion and Morality will suit the ‘ British 


Lady’s Magazine.” 


Communications are requested to be forwarded to the Publisher. 
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“* Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“ In her build loveliest.” 


Milton. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Othe 


MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


srr 


In the elegant branches of Litera- 
ture Mrs. Hannah More, (whose 
portrait embellishes our present 
Number) has contributed more 
than any female writer of the passing 
age. She is justly celebrated for 
her literary accomplishments ; and 
her elegant poems and other pro- 
ductions designate her asa wise pre- 
ceptress of the moral virtues. 

Her father was the curate or the 
incumbent of Hanham, in Glouces- 





they shew themselves qualified for 
the superior walks of their profes- 
sion, that young females much above 
the rank of their first pupils, were 
soon intrusted to their charge, whose 
morals and general improvement 
were so conspicuous, that several 
ladies of fortune and influence in 
their neighbourhood made it a point 
to patronize them, persuading them 
to remove to Park-street, Bristol, 


| in the yecr 1765, where their board- 


| ing school was imstantly fully at- 


tershire, and in the vicinity of Bris- || 


tol, with a family of four daughters ; 
and though he was a man as much 
distinguished for his classical know- 
Jedge as for the goodness of his 
heart, yet solittle favoured was he by 
the gifts of fortune, that he was able 
to give his children little more than 
a good education, with which the 
eldest three began their career in 
the world by establishing a little 
school in their native village, which 
they conducted at first upon a hum- 
ble plan; but so rapidly did their 
reputation increase, and so well did 
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tended, and for many years pre- 
served that celebrity so well known 
tu the greatest portion of our fair 
readers. 

At this period the youngest daugh- 
ter, Hannah, was only ten years of 
age, yet a fondness for reading had 
induced a gencral taste for litera- 
ture, further cultivated by a few 
books in the library at home, as 
well as by the kind accommodation 
of her neighbouring friends, amongst 
whose contributions novels did not 
fuil to find a place, and we are told 
that the first opportunity she had ot 


| giving the reins to her imagination 
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in that dangerous yet sometimes 
elegant path of literary amuse- 
ment, was in perusing the well 
known Richardsonian specimen of 
Pamela. 

Ifer studies were Soon hore learn- 
edly and usefully directed on her 
removal with her sisters to Bristol, 
where she became a near neighbour 
of the classical, benevolent, and Re- 


verend Dr. Stonehouse, to whose” 


friendly assistance she was much 
indebted not only for the direction 
of her studies, for the 
examination and correction of her 
earliest productions, the first of 
which was the Search after Happiness, 
a kind of dramatic poem, printed at 
Bristol in 1773, and published in 
London, where it was most favour- 
ably received. The plot of this little 


but also, 


piece is. perfectly inartificial, but 
the poetry did infinite credit to the 
youthful authoress, whether we con- 
sider the harmony of the verse, the 
happiness of the sentiments, the 


strength of thought, or the purity of 


expression. 

We shall proceed to notice a more 
regular dramatic work, called the 
Inflerible Captive, founded on the 
well known Roman story of the 
self-devoted Regulus. The model 
which she took for this work was 
the opera of Metastasio, on the same 
subject, which being only in three 
acts she extended to five, and ina 
kind of free translation of the origi- 
nal work, independent of her own 
valuable additions, she did full jus- 
tice to the fine moral descriptions so 
peculiar to the genius and manner 
of that admired Lialian poet. 

The praises of her friends, and 
the success which at this period had 
attended Goldsmith’s beautiful yet 
simple tale of Bdwin and Angelina, 
induced Miss More to attempt the 








Mrs. Hannah More. 











same style of poctic verse; and in 
1776 she produced Sir Eldred of the 
Bower, accompanied by the Bleed- 
ing Rock, two legendary tales ; of 
the first of which, though the story 
of the poem actually harrows up 
the soul, yet it was so ably executed 
as to seize upon the attention, being 
adorned with every charm of ease, 
of elegance, pathos, and melodious 
numbers. The accompanying tale 
is a pretty classical bijou, embel- 
lished with beautiful lines, and 
heightened by an uncommon fancy, 
nay, forming a happy imitation of 
Ovid, an author whom she appears 
to have studied with success; in- 
deed we have heard it said on good 
authority that Miss More is not 
only mistress of the living languages 
but also of the classics; and in this 
tale she has with great felicity of 
imitation 
romantic rock 
residence, from 
crimson stream, 


given a description of 


a near her early 


whence flows a 


its colour occa- 


| sioned by the red strata through 


'which it percolates in its native 
| mountains. 


In 1777, Miss More publislied an 
Ode to Dragon, Mr. Garrick's House 
Dog at Hampton, a witty compli- 
ment to that celebrated actor on his 
retiring from the stage ; and in the 
same year appeared her Essays for 
Young Ladies, written in very ele- 


gant language, and useful as a guide 


Or 
these we shall merely quote the 


to proper subjects of study. 


words of a cotemporary critic, that 
though equally calculated to direct 
the morals and the taste of those 
to whom they are addressed, yet 
would there be no impropriety in put- 
ting them into the hands of grown 
gentlewomen, nay even of those 

‘* __... foy whom time hath turn’d unseen, 


His hundred thousand glasses,”’ 





















whohath given totrumps and spadille 
an undivided power in trust over 
the life estates of those venerable 
beings, and who, though in taste 
incorrigible, might yet improve in 
morals. 

Miss More had about this period 
been strongly recommended to Gar- 
rick by Dr. Stonehouse, with whom 
he was particularly intimate, and 





that performer, or rather manager, as | 


he was at that time, entered warmly 
into her interests, exerting himself 
much for her tragedy of Percy, 
which was partly founded on the 
celebrated French play of Gabrielle 


de Vergy, by Belloy, and was first | 


performed in 1778, meeting with 


Mrs. Hannah More. 





great success from the original story || 


being most ingeniously ingrafted | 


upon our popular tale of Chevy 
Chaee, and helding itself no con- 
temptible station in the ranks of 
modern tragedy, the sentiments be- 
ing natural and delicate, and the 
language flowing and easy. But 
when we speak of the success of 
this piece, we must not forget that 
both the prologue and epilogue 


were written in the highest style of || 
English wit and humour by Gar- | 


rick himself! 

Her next tragedy of Fatal False- 
hood, in the style of Otway, came 
out in 1780, and was well received, 
though not equal to Percy: the 
prologue was from her own pen, but 





} 


perhaps no play could fail when | 
Sheridan, as in this instance, con- | 


tributed the epilogue. 


Laying aside all further writing | 
for the stage, Miss More, now em- | 


ployed herself in her leisure hours 
in producing what has been ge- 


nerally esteemed the most popular | 


of all her works, the Sacred Dramas, 


with Sensibility, a Poetical Epistle, | 


which made their appearance before 


} 
i 
| 

it 
| 
| 
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the public in 1782, but had previ- 
ously been performed by her sisters’ 
pupils, affording such satisfaction 
to those who had seen or heard 
them, as dramatizing in a most 
natural and feeling manner several 
of the affecting and instructive nar- 
ratives in sacred history, that their 
publication was loudly called for. 
The accompanying poem of Sensi- 
bility was also much esteemed, as 
presenting a just mode of think- 
ing on a subject on which young 
ladies are very apt to form mis- 
taken ideas, particularly respecting 
that sympathetic tenderness which 
is so ofien supposed to have its 
source in the amiable affections of 
the heart. 

Florio, and Bas Bleu, a satire on 
prevailing follies, and founded on 
Mrs. Montague’s well remembered 
Blue Stocking Club, displayed great 


| wit and taste, entertaining the mind 
| whilst they chastised the injudicious 


| modes of modern education as well 


| 





as the affectation of female learning. 
This took place in 1785, soon after 
which, so successful had becn the 


| industrious efforts of the four sisters, 
| that they were enabled to resign 


their school, and to retire to a sweet 
little cottage in a rural situation at 


| the foot of the Mendip Hills, in 


Somersetshire ; where they insti- 
tuted a Sunday school, on a plan so 
benevolent and successful, that in 
a very short time they were ena- 
bled to prevail upon the wild in- 
habitants of that region to attend to 
instruction : and seon after no less 
than ten schools were established in 
the surrounding villages. 

It was about this period that Miss 
Hannah More drew forth from ob- 
scurity the well known poetess, 
Ann Yearsley, the milkwoman of 
Bristol, in whose cause, aided by 
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Mrs. Montague, she exerted her- 
self most successfully. 
woman, however, no doubt led astray 
by some of her ignorant officious 
acquaintances, 
at the subscriptions and profits of 


became displeased 
her works being retained by her 
best fnends for prudential purposes, 
anda contest began im which she 
had the folly to accuse Miss More 
of envy! 


We shali not, however, enter into | 
all the gossip of that period, only | 


' 


' 


That poor | 


' 
; 


' 


| 


i 


mentioning the curious coincidence | 


that a poem appeared from the pen 
of each on the Slave Trade, in the 
year 1788: on which occasion the 
reviewers having given the meed of 
superiority to the cultivated poetess, 


may have thereby added considera- | 


bie fuel to the existing flame. 

Miss More’s best exertions were 
given also, about this peried, te 
that unfortunate unknown, the Maid 
of the Haystack ; 
published, but without her name, 
Thoughts on the Manners of the Great, 
which at first were attributed to the 
Bishop of London, to Mr. Wilber- 


force, and te several other gentlemen | 


of eminence. 


In 1791, Mrs. More produced her || 
Estimate of the Knowledge of the | 


Fashionable World ; from which pe- 
riod no remarkable work issued 
from her pen until Celebs made its 
appearance: but that admirable and 
estimable production is too well 
known to require comment, we shall 
therefore close this sketch by stating, 
that the world is principally in- 
debted to this elegant authoress, in 
concert with Mrs. ‘Trimmer, for that 
extensive and benevolent plan of 
the Cheap Repository, for the cir- 
culation of tracts likely to improve 
ihe rising generation of the lower 
cjasses. 


and in 1788 she | 












On Imagination. 


ON IMAGINATION 


Aad 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


Str, 


It is to imagination that we 


| are indebted for all the embeltish- 


' ments of life. 
can only direct; but 


| actor. 


Taste and judgment 
imagination 
creates all that is elegant, grand, and 
beautiful. ‘To her we owe the varied 
powers of masic, the lively creations 
of poetry, the animated effects of 
painting, the statuary that seems to 
breath, the delightful 
productions of natural landscape, 
the sublime conceptions of architec- 
ture, and the living efforts of the 
In all these arts, imagination 


live and 


| exercises her power by two different 


methods. By the first, she is active 
in those who create works of genius ; 
and by the second, she is only 
exciteable in those who receive 
pleasure from her operations. The 
one is the effect of nature ; the other, 
of culuvation: for a man may re- 
ceive delight from works of fancy, 
by having bis imagination excited, 
who has no power to exert that 
faculty originally. The musical 
composer, who, without a lively, 
rich, and fertile imagination, sits 
down to the work of composition, 


| may run the changes on the gamut, 


and produce something very difficult 
to perform; but he will never charm 
the senses, nor excite the imagina- 
tion of any human being: and 
without being able to imagine eha- 


_racters suited to his music, he will 
_ never produce any thing pathetic, 


animating, nor sublime. In this 


| respect the musician is often indebt- 


‘ed to the poet, who first imagines 
| the subject and the characters of his 


drama, while the other adapts airs 
suited to the different ideas which 
are meant to be excited; and here 








Dryden aud Handel accord with | 
each other. 

Another effect of music, not less 
pleasing, is, by soothing and har- 
monious sounds, not particularly 


adapted to any subject, to raise 





On Imagination 





a train of delightiul ideas in the 
minds of the hearers. Whoever 
effects either of these purposes, 


exerts his imagination pleasantly 





and usefully. | 

The creations of Poetry are, per- | 
| preserve them by constantattention ; 
_ for his works are liabie to be per- 


haps, superior to those of any other 
of the elegant arts. Exalted above 
all earthly joys and sorrows, 
exerts her powersin a world of her 
own, and lifts the soul for a while 


she 


into another sphere, where no sen- 
sual pains nor delights can find room 
to intrude. There is a charm 
poctry, which they who have never 
felt can never imagine. It touches 
with so gentle a sweeiness, it kindles 
with so keen a fire, it auimates with 
so thrilling a rapture, thatits dclights 
exceed the power of utterance, and 
can only be expressed by gestures 
or by tears. 

The power of imagination, in the 
works of the pencil, operates imme- 
diately through the senses, and pro- 
duces its effects in proportion to the 
progress of the artist in the principles 
and performance of his art; and 
when these arrive at any great pitch 
of excellence, painting becomes a 
school of fancy, history, and mo- 
rality. 


in 


The efforts of imagination in sta- 
tuary are similar to those in painting, 
but she employs different means to 
affect the minds of spectators. She 
represents models of ideal grace, 
strength or beauty ; equally subser- 
vient to the purposes of pleasure 
and instruction; and becomes, by | 
these means, equally capable of | 
giving lessons in taste and morality, 





| constant repair. 



































5S 
and extending the elegant amuse 
ments of society. 

‘The designer in landscape works 
with different materials from these 
employed in any other art, yet his 
excellence is equally dependent on 
the strength and correctness of his 
He must have ideas 
of picturesque beauty, similar to 
those represcnted on canvas, which 


imagination. 


the mattock and the spade must 
impriat on the face of Nature, and 


| petually defaced, as they are for 


ever exposed to the rudeness of the 
elements and the changes of Nature. 
As his materials are more perishable, 
his works stand in need of more 
They equally con- 


| tribute to amuse and delight, though 


they have not much tendency to 
improve. Ideas of grandeur and 
beauty must have existed in the 
imagination of the architect, before 
he couid have produced such build- 


| ings as St. Peter’s at Rome, and the 


Rialto at Venice. And the actor 
who can justly represent the finest 
characters of Shakspeare or Racine, 
must conform his imagination to 
that of the poet, and be inspired 
with similar ideas, 

To imagination we owe all our 
expectations; and our actions pro- 
ceed, in general, from expectation 
rather than certainty. Probability, 
though itis at first a calculation of 
the judgment, yet it is heightened 
by the exercise of imagination. 
We estimate first, and then ima- 
gine; and without the latter, the 
former could have little effect on 





our actions; for the cool deductions 
_ of reason require to be warmed by 
_ the animating effect of fancy. In our 
anticipations of future happiness, 
pains oy amusements, we not only 
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suppose what may be, but picture to | 


ourselves, what will be; and thus 
acquire motives to action, stronger 
than reason alone could suggest. 

The power of imagination in 
books of instruction is universally ac- 
knowledged; and men of all ages 
have derived advantage from Know- 
ledge mingled with pleasure ; for 
she never comes in so agreeable a 
form, as when the charms of truth 
are heightened by the ornaments of 
fancy. The pleasure of what is 
called light reading, is derived alone 
from the imagination. And who 
does not think with rapture on those 
blessed moments of his life, when 
the muses led on by faney, strew 
flowers in the rugged path of ex- 
istence, and guide us through their 
enchanted groves, which open, alas! 
but to darkness, and give us back 
again to the cheerless monotony of 
common life;—which reason may 
reconcile us to, but fancy and hope 
can alone render supportable to 
those who are eapable of refined 
enjoyments. 

Imagination makes the great dis- 
tinction between vulgar and su- 
perior minds ; for they who are able 
to exert, or receive pleasure from 
her various powers, resemble the 
favoured guests at the marriage- 
feasts of the Jews, who were ad- 
mitted imto a splendid and illu- 
nimated chamber, while the rest 
kept out m a state of comparative 
darkness. 
and reflect, but they cannot con- 


The vulgar ean reason 


ceive new ideas: yet if they are 
strangers to the pleasures of imagi- 
nation, let it be remembeved, that 
they are exempt from its pains. 
Bat for all this, there is no man 
of taste or sensibility, whe could 
think fora moment of exchanging 
even the acutest pangs which flow 
















































Lady Grace Gethin. 


froma fine imagination, for the dreary 
comforts of apathy. 

The power of imagination is not 
less capable of producing moral 
beauty, than the beauties of art.. 
The painter and the sculptor ima- 
gine and execute something more 
beautiful than nature cver formed; 
and the moralist, to improve man- 
kind, must do the same. For if 
his maxims only keep pace with 
the state of society, the world could 
never grow better: it is only by 
holding up models of excellence 
more pure than the actual staic of 
things, that mankind are ever to be 


enlightened or improved. b. 
18th June. 
LADY GRACE GETHIN. 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


SiR, 

Te say that] am an admirer of 
the British La‘y’s Magazine, is very 
faintly to express my approbation 
of it. The high tone of morality 
which pervaded it, was the first 
recommendation to the notice of a 
Mother, who devoted herself to the 
education and instruction of many 
daughiers. The information and 
encouragement these pages still con- 
tinue to hold out to every aspirer 
to tasteful or useful knowledge, the 
mellifluous sounds they convey in 
the musical department to the lovers 
of that science, and of the peaceful 
arts which embellish life; the bright 
examples of female excellence which 
are selected, claim both the praise 
and gratitude of the British Fair. 

Nor are we msensible to an oc- 
casional display of agreeable wit, 
(which now and then hits as from an 
arrow) tempered whil a finesse so 
piquante, we Ladies hardly know 
whether Mr. Editor meant to wound 
and whilst we blush and 


or no: 





sinart, exclaim, O you sad man! 
you present arose indeed, but you 
make us feel the thorn. 

But it is time I should explain 
my motive for intruding on your 
attention:—Your Illustrations of 
Westminster Abbey have always 
interested me: in the Number for 
July 1, 1815, you give a portrait 
of the Lady Grace Gethin,* and you 
introduce her ladyship with so much 
grace, that it is with reluctance I 
venture to detract from her supposed 
merit of writing that said book, 
which she holds in her hand in her 
monument in Westminster Abbey. 
You proceed to say, “ soon after 


her death were published Reliquiz | 


Gethinianiz, &c. being a collection of 


The Constitution of Society. 





sentences written by her tor the most || 


part by way of essay, and at spare 


hours ;” and you announce an 


tention of making this work a future || 


article of retrospective criticism. 
Perhaps you are not aware thata 
Critic has anticipated you: this very 
inteligent and acute writer, deeply 
versed in literature} makes this 
“ "Phe truth is, that Lady 
Gethin may have had little coneeru 
in all these 


decision. 


teliquiz Gethinianie. 
They might well have delighted 
their readers: but those who had 
read Lord Bacon’s Essays and other 
writers, such as Owen, Feltham, and 
Osborne, 


from whom these relies 


are chiefly extracted, might have || 


wondered that Bacon should have 
been so little Known to her family, 


her editor, and other compilers, as | 


Ballard,” &c, The marble book m 
Westminster Abbey must therefore 


* But wherefore is she styled Lady 
Grace, since both her father and husband 
were Baronets and not Farls 7 


+ Curiosities of Literature, vol iW] 


page 178 


in- | 


June 22d. 
i 
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lose most of its leaves: unquestion- 
ably Lady Gethin herself intended 
no imposture : her mind had all the 
delicacy of her sex: and _ her intel- 
lect was superior to that of women 
of her day. 

This miscellany of plagiarisms, it 
is not requisite to examine, what is 
Lady Gethin’s or what is not hers. 
But it a memorable example of the 
cant and mendacity of an Editor! 
and that total absence of critical 
judgment that could assert such 
matured reflections, in so exquisite 
a style, could ever have been, first 
conceptions just as they came into 
the mind of Lady Gethin, as she was 
dressing. 

I irust you will not, Mr. Editor, 
think me very Graceless thus to lessen 
your attention to, and admiration 
of one of those ** mild heroines, who 
are honourable to the moral and re- 
ligious culture of our country.” 

Your FRienD 1n a CotTtaGe. 
ernecere 
THE CONSTITUTION OF SOCTETY. 
wore 
70 the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
Sir, 

I shall from time to time forward 

to you a few Essays, from the writings 


, of my friends, whieh I hope will tend 


to advanee your desirable Object. 

M. H. 
The present Constitution of So- 
| ciety, and their own particular lot 
| im life, render many unhappy, who 
| must ever remain so, till a change 
| in the state of the world puts those 
things in their power which they 
| are at present denied. Who that is 
endowed with common sensibility, 
can forbear to commiserate the lot 


of those unhappy females, who, with 
small fortunes and unpleasing per- 
sons, have been neglected by man, 


and almost abandoned by 


; 


seem 
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heaven ; who are, as the poet de- 
scribes them, 

** Young, without lovers ; old, without 
a friend !--."" 
who are ¢ ove the wants of poverty, 
yet with at the indulgeiaces of 
wealth ; whose early education has 
left their minds unimproved, and 
whose tempers have been soured by 
disappointment. Some of them, in- 
deed, there are, who are good- 
natured, chearful, and resigned, and 
are comfor.able without much en- 
joyment: but others among them | 
find their only happiness, like the 
spirits of the damned, in envy, de- 
traction and calumny. Yet even 
these deserve our pity, for they are 
what they are, not by their own 
fault or choice, but by that irresisti- 
ble necessity which has denied to 
them what others more abundantly 
enjoy. There are some in whom 
beauty has not been able to supply 
the want of fortune; and others, 
neither ugly nor handsome, yet all 
have a claim to our pity for having 
tailed to obtain the most enviable 
rank which can hold in 
society. ‘The sorrows of the father- 
less, the friendless, and the aged, 


women 





at all times demand our pity and 
relief; but there are cases which 
call more particolarly for our inter- 
ference: when the less of parents | 
or friends is aggravated by poverty, 
or by the cruelty and the oppression 


of the inhyman, no good man can 
hold himscif excused from exerting 
every means in his power to redress 
their wrongs, and relieve their dis- 
tresses; and when the danger of 
vice is added to all their other 
misfortunes, it becomes a duty of 
morality, rather than an impulse of | 
feeling, to preserve them from ruin | 
and from death; for the enemy of | 


| who 


vice is the benefactor of society. |! 






























The Constitution of Society. 


| The feebleness of old age, even in 
its best state of comfort, cannot 
fail to excite our pity, and, when 
not rendered contemptible by vice 
or folly, demands our respect; no 
feelings of detestation, therefore, 
can be sufficiently strong towards 
those who neglect, in their declining 
years, their parents and benefactors ; 
or still more towards those who 
make ihe weakness and deformities 
of this helpless state the subject 
of mockery or insult.—The frend- 
less, the aged, and the poor, must 
excite compassion in the heart of a 
savage; yet there are savages in 
civilized society, who can neglect 
and even aggravate their sufferings. 
All is not happiness that we see, 
neither is all misery that we think 
to be so; for we jadge too much of 
other people’s feelings by our own, 
and often make a false estimate of 
their ideas. We should wait to 
hear their complaints, before we 
attempt to redress their grievances 
Yet, on 





or relieve their distresses. 
| their other hand, many are unhappy 
‘who never complain; and others 
| pine in secret, because no friendly 
| hand has ever offered them relief. 
| How many perish with hunger, 
| are never known to be in 
want? How many groan under sick- 
in dwellings? And 
how many lament their ignorance, 
'who possess no means of improve- 
ment?—Our pity, in fine, is justly 
due to those who sink under the 
_yoke of oppression, to those who 
are unhappy from private or per- 
sonal distresses, and to those who 
suffer from positive and severe pri- 
‘vations; who feel the miseries of 
ignorance, and are hungry, un- 
healthy, and naked. ‘To those who 
feel severely for the sufferings of 
others, it may be some consolation 


ness obscure 








to reflect, that many situations 
which they think to be the extreme 
of wretchedness, are not attended 
with all the pain they imagine ; for 
to these who are used to have every 
want supplied and every wish grati- 
fied, if ever they reflect on the 
condition of their inferiors, it must 
appear the utmost misery to be de- 
pendent on their labour for every 
day's supply, and for that labour on 
the will of others. ‘To earn a pre- 
carious subsistence, which ill health, 
or the caprice of a master, may put 
an end to in an instant, seems to 
be a state which might well ex- 
cuse the extreme of discontent or 
despondency; yet such is the effect 
of early custom, that mest of those 
who have been used to no other 
dependence or provision, slide trom 
one employment to another with the 
utmost chearfulness, without antici- 
patmg evil, or thinking about mis- 
fortune, till it comes. 


PPILFEALS 


10 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MANNERS. 
lempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 

So wrote the gallant, and cer- 
tainly not inexperienced, poet Ovid, 
nearly two thousand years ago, and 
the record of daily occurrences and 
events bears but too convincing 
testmony to the truth of his asser- 
tion. That a material change has 
taken place, and regularly continues 
to take place in the physical world: 
that the seasons, for instance, are 
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almost totally reversed ; thatwe have | 


warm weather in winter, and cold in 


summer; enlivening sunshine in 


November, and fogs and gloom in | 


June, has been the general com- 
plaint, for these forty years past. 
And well, indeed, would it be for 
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the happiness of mankind, if this 
state of continual change, this com- 
plete overthrow of the ancient sys- 
tem of things, were confined exclu- 
Well 


sively to physical objects. 
would it be for our domestic com- 
forts, for our household peace, and 
the general character of the present 
generation, if our morals had not 
experienced equally as great a 
change, equally as baneful a subver- 
sion, as the ‘“* skyey influences,” to 
which frail humanity is subjected. 
But, when we turn our eye to this 
side of the picture, the change is 
mighty and alarming indeed. For- 
inerly, in order to captivate a young 
and unhackneyed female heart, it 
was necessary 1o cultivate the arts 
of pleasing, and the worshipper at 
Beauty’s shrine was compelled to 
seek to distinguish himself, by a 
marked superiority in cvery manly 
accomplishment, before he dared 
hope to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of his mistress. How 
lamentably is the case now altered 
aud reversed! Instead of aiming to 
surpass his competitors in gallantry, 
in courage, in magnanmity, and 
heroic enterprize, the modern beau, 
who sets himself up for a professed 
admirer of the ladies, confines -his 
ambition to a superiority in every 
quality which de- 
grades the manly character. He 
vies with the leading bon vivants of 
the day, notin gallant atchievement, 


and attribute, 


but in puppyism; he vaunts a sn- 
periority, not in fair and honourable 
acquirements, but in the low and 
despicable tricks, which degrad 
man to the level of a monkey. It.is 
to beings of this description, that 
justly may be applied the well-known 
Latin aphorism, respecting the Ape : 

“ Stmia quam similis, turpissima bestw, 


robis 4 
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If we follow up the investigation, 
and pursue the comparison between 
the habits and pursuits in vogue and 
fashion at the present day, with 
those of former times, we shall find 
the contrast still more striking and 
humiliating. Formerly the 
nexion between husband and wile 
was founded on reciprocal liking, 
and their interests were understood 
to be mutual. 
the fashion for 
ashamed of professing some little 
love and regard for his wife, and 


cOoh- 


Formerly it was not 


a husband to be 


vice versa, the wile, without blushing, 


might avow a moderate share of 


affection for her husband. Now the 
state of things in this respect is 
totally changed ; now few, if any, 
relative duties are al- 
iowed to exist between a fashion- 
able wedded pair. 
paint the matter 


lies and 


Formerly, to 
in a_ stronger 
light, formerly, as we are credibly 
informed by grave historians, and 
by the most celebrated at 
husband 


of his -aile, would go even as far 
as did Orpheus, in 


poets, 
disconsolate 


quest of his 
beloved partner, and by his pray- 
aud even the 
stern majesty of Pluto, to restore 
his wedded mate to his arms! Now, 


ers tears, move 


on the other hand, if we may credit 
daily report, and the printed au- 
thority of those oracles of the age, 
the public newspapers ; now we are 
told, that there are husbands, and 
those nota few, who, like the ‘Thra- 
cian bard, would go boldly enough 
there, not to recover their own wife, 
but the wife of their neighbour or 


at the loss | 





friend! Nay, there are many, it | 


seems, Who would almost go there 
rid of 
their own wives, without any pros- 
pect of obtaining another in re- 
urn!!! 


themselves, merely to get 
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Thus we have lately read in the 
oracles above alluded to, of a certain 
modern Orpheus, who is running a 
race to those regions as fast as he 
can, not with his own Eurydice, but 
with that of another man. Again, 
have not the public journals lately 
blazoned forth a certain matrimonial 


Sracas in high life, where, from the 
| habits and pursuits of the husband, 


we might justly have expected no- 
thing but Harmony and Concord to 
prevail? Occasional bickerings and 
turmoils, we know, will happen in 
the best regulated families; but 
when we behold domestic strife and 
warfare raging between wedded 
persons, whose hymeneal union 
has scarcely yet counted “ twelve 
waning moons,” we cannot but 
grieve, that human bliss should be 
subject to such quick and sudden 
reverse! In a recent instance, such 
a vicissitude may assume the deno- 
mination of a poetical flight of fancy, 
with a vengeance. 


‘* Quod si Threicio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 
Lesus, crede mihi, non Amor amplius 

Unquam vincula copulet!” 


But, to drop the chapter of ma- 
trimonial change and revolution, 


let us enquire how far the fashion 


| and practice of former times square 
_or contrast with the experience of 


the present day, in the observance 


| of other ties and duties, by which 


individuals, as well as states, are 
joined and linked together. Let, 
us for instance, pass under cursory 
review, how the case stands with 
respectto the sacred tie of friendship. 
l’ormerly persons professing — this 
sentiment for each other, would go 
to as great lengths for their friends, 


as did in former times husbands, 


from the ardour of their love, for 








their wives. Thus we find Theseus 
accompanied Pirithous in quest 
of a wife for his friend! Pylades 
maintained a loving contest with 
Orestes, which should suffer death 
in lieu of the other! Damon 
became pledge and security for the 
return of his friend Pythias, con- 
demned to death by Dionysius! 
Where shall we look for such rare 
examples of unshaken friendship, in 
the present day? Happy would it 
be for England, if the pleasing re- 
sponse were general: but my letter is 
obtaining an extraordinary length, 
therefore I shall conclude by stating 
that I am to you an Amicus. 


GLIF LEDS 


HEYWOOD’S HIERARCHY OF THE 
BLESSED ANGELS. 


Continued from page 293, of Vol. V. of the 


Old Series. 

The Lucifugi are spirits that avoid 
the light, as the name implies. Of 
them the author thus speaks: 

‘* Subterrene spirits they are therefore 

styl’d, 
Because that being on upper earth exil’d, 
Their habitations and abodes they keep 
In concaves, pits, vaults, dens, and cayerns 


» 


deep. 
They are also called Cobali, and 
“* Others (because not full three hands- 
ful high,) 
Nickname them mountain-dwarfs, who 
often stand 
Officious by the treasure-delver’s hand.” 
Their principal characteristic is 
mischievousness. Inhabitants of the 
mines, they delight to mock the 
strokes of the workman; to beguile 
and lead him astray ; to pretend to 
assist, while their exertions, in fact, 
only thwart his operations ; by re- 
moving the props, extinguishing 
the lights, and creating suffocating 
damps, to occasion his death; and 


Heywood’s Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels. 
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finally, by exciting him to blasphemy 
under the influence of their machi- 
nations, to secure the eternal ruin of 
his soul. This superstition, not so 
monstrous as many recorded by the 
author, might easily be believed in 
by men, in a semi-barbarous age, 
subject to the most terrific casualties 
from the falling in of mines, and the 
explosion of mephitic vapours. How 
greatly are those men, whose employ- 
ment is in the bowels of the earth, 
indebted to the genius of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davey for the discovery of his 
scientific, his “ wonderful lamp,” by 
which these dangers willin part be 
prevented. ‘Thus Science (the na- 
tural enemy of superstition) is des- 
tined to put to flight its imaginary 
terrors, at the same time that it 
removes the Inconveniences created 
by nature. 

Of one of these Lucifugi, a ro- 
mantic narrative is given in the 
text, which on account of its fancy 
might more aptly be bestowed upon 
the fuiries.—It is on the subject of 
the mine-spirits bestowing wealth 
upon mortals. Barring a few in- 
elegancies of expression, which is 
our elder poets must always be 
looked for, who did not flourish in a 
period of taste, and from which 
even Shakspeare himself is not ex- 
empt, the passage will be found to 
be pleasing and poetical. Itis given 
without abridgment. 

‘‘ Phere is a place, 
Near Basill, which hath entrance by 2 
space [pacious, 
Narrow and straight, but is within ca- 
And (as fame goes) possessed with spirits 
ungracious.” 


The author then mentions other 
caves, and especially one near the 
Peak in Derbyshire; but reverts 
again to the first one, near Basill, 
in which the events recorded in th 
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narrative are presumed to have hap- 
pened, and thus proceeds— 


«« But to the first; a butcher of that town, 
Rude of behaviour, almost a mere clown, 
Yet bold and blunt, incapable of dread, 
Especially when wine was in his head ; 
Juto that cave this groom presum'd to enter 
Further than any man till then durst venture. 
He lights a waxen taper, which before 
Was consecrate, then enters at a door 
Of solid iron, which difficulty pass’d ; 
Then chamber after chamber, comes at last 
To a fresh fragrant garden, every thing 
Seeming as if there had been lasting spring. 
In midst of which a goodly palace stands, 
The frame appears not built by mortal 

hands, 
So curious was the structure, no invention 
There, bat exceeding human apprehension. 
When entering the great hall, he may espy 
Upon a throne magnificent and high, 
A virgin of surpassing beauty plac’d, 
(Incomparable upwards from the waist, ) 
Her golden hairs about her shoulders hang, 
Smooth-brow’d, clear-ey'd, her visage fresh 
and young : 
But all below the girdle seem’d to twine 
About the chain, and was mere serpentine. 
Before her stood an huge, great brazen 
chest, [pessess’d 
Cross-barr’d and double-lock’d, it seems 
Of mighty treasure, and at either end 
A black, fierce ban-dog couched, to defend 
for 


That magazine ; such as approach 


near, [and tear. 
With their sharp fangs they threat to rend 
She checks their fury, makes them stoop 
and lie 

Flat on their bodies ; she doth next untie 

A strong and double warded key that hung 
About her neck, (in a silk ribbon strung. ) 
The chest she first unlocks, then heaves 


the lid, 
shows the adventurer, 


therein hid, 
Gold of all stamps, and silver in great 


And what was 


store, [ more. ) 

(Midas it seems of Bacchus ask’d no 

A small piece of each coin to him she 
gives, 

Desirivg him to keep it while he lives ; 
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(Her bounty streteh’d, butto an easy load, ) 
All that he got he after show’d abroad. 
And when she gaye it, thus she him be- 
spake ; [sake, 
A princess see, who for a step-dame’s 
Am thus transform’d, my fortune’s over- 


thrown, 

And I despoil’d both of my state and 
crown. 

But were I by a young man three times 
kiss’d, 


Who from his childhood ever did persist 

In modesty, and never stepp’d astray, 

I by his means should be remow'd away ; 

And as his virtue’s guerdon, for a dower, 

He should receive this mass, now in my 
power. 

Twice (as he said) he strove her lips to 
touch ; 

But in the attempt her gesture, appear'd 
such, 

Her face so alter’d, her aspect so grim, 

Her chattering teeth so gnashing, as if 
hime 

She would have instantly devour’d ; it 
seem’d, 

‘Twixt hope and fear to be as then re- 
deem'd. 

But yet so terrible his offer was, 

That for the world’s wealth added to that 
mass, 

He durst not on the like exploit be sent, 

But turn’d thence by the same way he went. 

Yet by this same relation, after mov'd, 

(By some of his allies whom he best lovy'd) 

To second his attempt, he never more 

Could find the way back to that charmed 
door. 

Not many years ensuing this, another 
Of the same town, a kinsman, or a brother, 
Hoping thereby a desperate state to raise, 
By hi’ direction how made oft essays, 
This strange enchanted palace te discover, 
And te that queen to be a constant lover. 
At length he enter’d, but there nothing 

found 
Save bones and sculls, and corses under 
ground . 
But was withal so far distract in sense, 
He died some three days after parting 


thence.” 





Want of courage, I presume, not 
of chastity, appears to have been 
the cause of the failure of this ad- 
venture, 

This story, not altogether of an 
unfanciful east, though but little 
decorated by the author, will re- 
mind the fair student of the de- 
lightful art of poetry, though so 
vast a distance exists between 
them, of the beautiful and sublime 
description of the cave and do- 
mineal of 
‘¢ Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 


From Heaven.” Par. Lost. 


(Who may be looked upon as the 
prince of the Luctfugz,) in Sir Guyon, 
the knight of Temperance, the se- 
cond Legend of the Faerie Queene 
of the enchanting Spenser. The 
lady, 

‘‘ Tncomparable upward from the waist,” 
Heywood. 
‘ But ending foul in many a scaly fold 
Par. Lost. 
will recal to her mental vision the 
Scylla and the Sirens of antiquity 
and the Sin of Milton, which though 
not all of similar nether deformity, 
are yet so far alike, as to justify 
the classing of them together. And 
in the conclusion of the story, 
where the fairy requests the young 
adventurer tu salute her twice, as 
the only means of restoring her to 


Voluminous and vast.” 
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| her freedom; and on his attempting 


it, the transformation of her beaute- 
ous face into strange, forbidding and 
terrific shapes, threatening bis de- 
struction, and which so appalled 
him, as te make him decline the 
undertaking, she will be reminded 
of the close of the Tale of the Young 
Tamerlane, in the 2d vol. of Walter 
Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,” where the elfin knight, 
of human origin, though now a fairy, 
who had been stolen away by those 
supernatural beings in her infanoy, 
in order to rescue himself from the 
teind or sacrifice made every seven 
years by the fairies of one of their 
community, (they generally prefer- 
ring one born of linean parents, to 
shield their own peculiar race) to 
Lucifer, the prince of the evil angels, 
requested the beautiful Janet to 


| seize him on his milk-white steed as 


he passed on the night of Hallow- 
even, in a fairy procession, and not 
to be alarmed at the terrible shapes, 
that he will be successively compelled 
to assume, as an eft, an adder, a 
toad, a burning brand, and a bar of 
iron red-hot, &c. in order to deter 
her from her purpose. The stories 
in this instance are similar; but 
the Scottish ballad differs from the 
Helvetic tale in terminating fa- 
yourably, 
To be continued. 


— ee 
EXTRACTS FROM CLASSIC LITERATURE. 


ON EDUCATION. 
The fairest diamonds are rough 
till they are polished, and the purest 
gold must be run and washed, and 


sifted in the ore, Weare untaught 
by nature, and the finest qualities 





will grow wild and degenerate, if the 
mind is not formed by discipline, 
_and cultivated with an early care. 
| In some persons, who have run up 
to men without a liberal education, 
we may observe many great quali- 
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ties darkened and eclipsed; their | 


minds are crusted over like dia- 
monds in the rock, they flash out 
sometimes into an irregular great- 
ness of thought, and betray in their 
actions an unguided force, and un- 
managed virtue; something very 
great and very noble may be dis- 
cerned, but it looks cumbersome 
and aukward, and is alone of all 
things the worse for being natural. 
Nature is undoubtedly the best mis- 
tress and aptest scholar; but Nature 
herself must be civilized, or she 
will look savage; as she appears in 
the Indian princes, who are vested 
with a native majesty, a surprising 
greatness and generosity of soul, 
and discover what we always regret, 
fine parts, and excellent natural 
endowments, without improvement. 
In those countries, which we call 
barbarous, where art and politeness 
are not understood, Nature hath the 
greater advantage in this, that sim- 
plicity of manners often secures the 
mnocence of the mind; 
virtue is not, so neither is vice, 
civilized and refined: but in these 
politer parts of the world, where vir- 
tue excels by rules and discipline, 
vice also is more instructed, and 
with us good qualities will not 
spring up alone: many hurtful weeds 
will rise with them, and choak them 
in their growth, unless removed by 
some skilful hand: nor will the 
mind be brought to a just perfection 
without cherishing every hopeful 
seed, and repressing every super- 
fluous humour: the mind is like the 
body in this regard, which cannot 
fall into a decent and easy carriage, 
unless it be fashioned in time: 
an untaught behaviour is like the 
people that use it, truly rustic, forced 
and uncouth, and art must be applied 
to make it natural. Felton. 


and as 











ON KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge will not be won with- 
out pains and application; some 
parts of it are easier, some more 
difficult of access: we must proceed 
at once by sap and battery; and 
when the breach is practicable, you 
have nothing to do, but to press 
boldly on, and enter: it is trouble- 
some and deep digging for pure 
waters, but when once you come 
to the spring, they rise and meet 
you: the entrance into knowledge 
is oftentimes very narrow, dark and 
tiresome, but the rooms are spa- 
cious, and gloriously furnished : the 
country is admirable, and every 
prospect entertaining. You need 
not wonder that fine countries have 
strait avenues, when the regions of 
happiness, like those of knowledge, 
are impervious and shut to lazy tra- 
vellers ; and the way to heaven itself 
is narrow. 

Common things are easily at- 
tained, and nobody values what lies 
in every body’s way: what is excel- 
lent is placed out of ordinary reach, 
and you will easily be persuaded 
to put forth your hand to the utmost 
stretch, and reach whatever you 
aspire at. Felton. 
ON TASTE FOR THE BELLES 

LETTRES. 
none 

Belles Lettres and Criticism chiefly 
consider Man as a being endowed 
with those powers of taste and 
imagination, which were intended 
to embellish his mind, and to sup- 
ply him with rational and useful 
entertainment. They open a field 
of investigation peculiar to them- 
selves. All that relates to beauty, 
harmony, grandeur, and elegance ; 
all that can sooth the mind, gratify 



















































the fancy, or move the aflections, 
belongs to their province. ‘They 
present human nature under a dil- 
ferent aspect from that which it 
assumes when viewed by other 
sciences. They bring to light va- 
rious springs of action, which, with- 
out their aid, might have passed 
unobserved ; and which, though of 
a delicate nature, frequently exert 
a powerful influence on several de- 
partments of human life. 

Such studies have also this pecu- 
liar advantage, that they exercise 
our without fatiguing it. 
They lead to enquiries acute, but 
not painful; profound, but not dry 
nor abstruse. ‘They strew flowers in 


reason 


the path of Science ; and while they 
keep the mind bent, in some degree, 
and active, they relieve it at the 
same time from that more toilsome 
labour to which it must submit in 
the acquisition of necessary erudi- 
tion, or the investigation of abstract 
truth. Blair. 
eececene 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 
none 

The cultivation of ‘laste is further 
recommended by the happy effects 
which it naturally tends to produce 
on human life. ‘The most busy man, 
in the most active sphere, cannot 
be always occupied by business, 
Men of serious professions cannot 
always be on the stretch of serious 
thought. Neither can the most gay 
and flourishing situations cf fortune 
afford any man the power of filling 
all his hours with pleasure. Life 
must always languish in the hands 
of the idle. It will frequently lan- 
guish even in the hands of the busy, 
if they have not some employment 
subsidiary to that which forms their 
main pursuit. How then shall these 
vacant spaces, those unemployed 
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intervals, which more or less occur 
in the life of every one, be filled up? 
How can we contrive to dispose of 
them in any way that shall be more 
agreeable in itself, or more conso- 
nant to the dignity of the human 
mind, than in the entertainments of 
taste, and the study of polite litera- 
ture? He who is so happy as to 

















| 


have acquired a relish for these, 
has always at hand an innocent and 
irreproachable amusement for his 
leisure hours, to save him from the 
danger of many a pernicious pas- 





sion. He is not in hazard of being 


a burden to himself. He is not 
obliged to fly to low company, or to 
court the riot of loose pleasures, in 


order to cure the tediousness of 


existence. 

Providence seems plainly to have 
pointed out this useful purpose, to 
which the pleasures of Taste may 
be applied, by interposing them in 
amiddle station between the plea- 
sures of sense and those of pure in- 
tellect. We were not designed to 
grove! always among objects so low 
as the former; nor are we capable 
of dwelling constantly in so high a 
| region as the latter. 


The pleasures 
| of Taste relresh the mind after the 
| toils of the intellect, and the labours 
of abstract study; and they gradually 
raise it above the attachments of 
sense, and prepare it tor the enjoy- 
ments of virtue. 





So consonant is this to experience, 
that in the education of youth no 
object has in every age appeared 
more important to wise men than to 
tincture them early with a relish for 
the entertainments of Taste. The 
transition is commonly made with 
ease from these to the discharge 
of the higher and more impcrtant 
duties of life. Good hopes may be 
entertained of those whose minds 
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have this liberal and elegant turn. | 
It is favourable to many virtues. 
Whereas to be entirely devoid of 
relish for eloquence, poetry, or any 
of the fine arts, is justly construed 
to be an unpromising symptom of 
youth; and raises suspicions of their 
being prone to low gratifications, or 
destined to drudge in the more 
valgar and illtberal pursuits of life. 

Blair. 

IMPROVEMENT OF TASTE 

WITH 


IN VIRTUE. 


CONNECTED 
IMPROVEMENT 
nore 

There are indeed few good dispo- 
sitions of any kind with which the 
improvement of Taste is not more or 
less connected. A cultivated Taste 
increases sensibility to all the ten- 
der and humane passions, by giving 
them frequent exercise ; while it 
tends to weaken the more violent 
and fierce emotions. 

The elevated sentiments and high 
examples which poetry, eloquence, 
and history are often bringing un- 
der our view, naturally tend to 
nourish in our minds public spirit, 
the love of glory, contempt of ex- 
ternal fortane, and the admiration 
of what is truly illustrious and 
creat. 

I will not go so far as to say, that 


the improvement of Taste and of 
Virtue is the same, or that they 
may always be expected ‘to co-exist 
in an equal degree. More powerfal 
correctives than Taste can apply, 
are necessary for reforming the cor- 
rupt propensities which too  fre- 
mankind, 


quently prevail among 


Elegant speculations are sometimes 
found to fluat on the surface of the 
mind,- while bad passions possess 
the interior regions of the heart. 








At the same time this camnot but 
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be admitted, that the exercise of 
Taste is, in its native tendency, 
moral and purifying. From reading 
the most admired productions of 
genius, whether in poetry or prose, 
almost every one rises with some 
good impression left on his mind ; 
and though these may not always 
be durable, they are at least to be 
ranked among the means of dis- 
posing the heart to virtue. One 
thing is certain, and I shall here- 
after have occasion te illustrate it 
more fully, that, without possessing 
the virtuous affections in a strong 
degree, ho man can attain eminence 
in the sublime parts of eloquence. 
He must feel what a good man 
feels, 7f he expects greathy to move 
or to interest mankind. They are 
the ardent sentiments of honour, 
virtue, magnanimity, and public 
spirit, that only can kindle that fire 
of genius, and call up into the mind 
those high ideas, which attract the 
admiration of ages; and if this spirit 
be necessary to produce the most 
distinguished ¢fforts of eloquence, 


it must be necessary also to our 








relishing them with proper taste and 
feeling. Blair. 
CONVERSATION. 


CLIT 


ON 


If we would prove our minds 
by conversation, it is a great hap- 


| piness to be acquainted with per- 


It isa 
piece of useful advice therefore to 
get the favour of 


sons wiser ‘than ourselves. 


their conversa- 
tion frequently, as far as circum- 
stances will allow: and if they 
happen to be a little reserved, use 
all obliging methods to draw out of 
them what may increase your own 
knowledge. 

Confine not yourself always to 
one sort of company, or ‘to persons 








of the same party or opinion, either 
in matters of learning, religion, or 
the civil life, lest, if you should 
happen to be nursed up or educated 
in early mistake, you should be con- 
firmed and established in the same 


mistake, by conversing only with | 


A 


persons of the same sentiments. 


free and general conversation with 


men of yery various countries, and 





of different parties, opinions, and | 


practices, so far as it may be done 
safely, is of excellent use to unde- 
ceive us in many wrong judgments 


which we may have framed, and to | 


lead us into juster thoughts. It is 


said, when the king of Siam, near | 


China, first conversed with some 
Liuropean merchants, who sought 
the favour of trading on his coast, 
he enquired of them some of the 
common appearances of summer and 
winter in their country; and when 
they told him of water growing so 
bard in their rivers, that men and 
horses and laden carriages passed 
over it, and that rain sometimes 


fell down as white and light as fea- | 


thers, and sometimes almost as 
hard as stones, he would not beli2ve 
a syllable they said; for ice, snow, 
and hail, were names and things 
utterly unknown to him and to his 
subjects, in that hot climate: 
renounced all traffic with such 
shameful liars, and would not suffer 
them to trade with his people. See 


here the natural effects of gross ig- 


he 


norance, 


In mixed company, among ac- 


quaintance and strangers, endeavour | 


to learn something from all. Be 
swift to hear; but be cautious of 
your tongue, lest you betray your 
ignorance, and perhaps offend some 
The 
scripture severely censures those 
who speak evil of the things they 
Vol, I. No. 2 July, 1617, 


of those who are present too. 


New Series 
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know not. Acquaint yourself there- 
fore sometimes with persons and 
parties which are far distant from 
your common life and customs: this 
is a way whereby you may form a 
Wiser opinion of men and things. 
Prove all things, and hold fast that 
which is good, is a divine rule, and 
itcomes from the lather of light and 
truth. 
practise it with due limitation, and 
under the eye of their elders. 

Le not friguted nor provoked at 
opinions different from your own. 
Some persons are so confident they 
are in the right, that they will not 
come within the hearing of any no- 
tions but their own: they canton 
out to themselves a little province 
in the intellectual world, where they 
fancy the light shines; and all the 
rest is in darkness. ‘They never 
venture into the ocean of know- 
ledge, nor survey the riches of other 
minds, which are as solid and as 
useful, and perhaps are finer gold 
than what they ever possessed. Let 


But young persons should 


not men imagine there is no certain 
truth but in the sciences which 
they study, and amongst that party 
in which they were born and edu- 
cated, 

Believe that it is possible to learn 
something from persons much below 
yourself. We are all short-sighted 
creatures; our views are also narrow 
and limited; we often see but one 
side of a matter, and do not extend 


_ our sight far and wide enough to 


reach every thing that has a con- 
nection with the thing we talk of: 


|| we see but in part, and know but 


in part; therefore it is no wonder 
| we form not right conclusions ; be- 


} 
} 


} 
! 
} 


cause we do not survey the whole 

of any subject or argument. Even 

the proudest admirer of his own 

parts might find it useful to consult 
S 
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with others, though of inferior ca- 
pacity and penetration. We have 
a different prospect of the same 
thing (if I may so speak) accord- 
ing to the different position of our 
understandings towardsit: aweaker 
man may sometimes light on notions 
which have escaped a wiser, and 
which the wiser man might make a 
happy use of, if he would condescend 
to take notice of them. 

It is of considerable advantage, 
when we are pursuing any difficult 
point of knowledge, to have a society 
of ingenious correspondents at hand, 
to whom we may propose it: for 
every man has something of a dif- 


ferent genius and a various turn of 


mind, whereby the subject proposed 
will be shewn in all its lights ; it will 
be represented in all its forms, and 
every side of it turned to view, that 
a juster judgment may be framed. 
‘To make conversation more va- 
fuable and useful, whether it be in 
a designed or accidental visit, among 
persons of the same or of different 
sexes, after the necessary salutations 
are finished, and the stream of com- 
mon talk begins to hesitate, or runs 
flat and low, let some one person 
také a book which may be agreeable 
to the whole company, and by com- 
mon consent let him read in it ten 
lines, or a paragraph or two, ora 
few pages, tillsome word or sen- 


tence gives an occasion for any of 


the company to offer a thought or 
two relating to that subject : inter- 
ruption of the reader should be no 
blame ; for the conversation is the 
business: whether it be to confirm 


what the author says, or to improve | 


it, to enlarge upon, or to correct it, 
to object against it, or to ask any 
question that is a-kin to it; and let 
every one. that please add_ their 
opinion and promote the conversa- 








tion. When the discourse sinks 
again, or diverts to trifles, let him 
that reads pursue the page, and 
read on further paragraphs or pages, 
till some occasion is given by a word 
or sentence for a new discourse to 
be started, and that with the utmost 
ease and freedom. Such a method 
as this would prevent the hours of 
a Visit from running all to waste ; 
and by this means even among 
scholars, they would seldom find 
occasion for that too jast and bitter 
reflection, ‘I have lost my time in 
the company of the learned.’ 

By such a practice as this, young 
ladies may very honourably and 
agreeably improve their hours; while 
one applies herself to reading, the 
others employ their attention, even 
among the various artifices of the 
needle ; but let all of them make 
their occasional remarks or en- 
quiries. This will guard a great deal 
of that precious time from modish 
trifling, impertinence, or scandal, 
which might otherwise afford matter 
for painful repentance. 

Observe this rule in_ general; 
whensoever it lies in yeur power to 
lead the conversation, let it be di- 
rected to some profitable point of 
knowledge or practice, so far as 
may be done with decency; and let 
not the discourse and the hours be 
suffered to run loose without aim or 
design: and when a subject is 
started, pass not hastily to another, 
before you have brought the pre- 
sent theme of discourse to some 
tolerable issue, or a joint consent to 
drop it. 

Attend with sincere diligence, 
while any one of the company gives 
his opinion of the question proposed ; 
hear the argument with patience, 
though it differ ever so much from 
your sentiments, for you yourself are 


\s 





PT rte 


a nn ETI RIT 


SO S| 


very desirous to be heard with pa- 
tience by others who differ from you. 


Let not your thoughts be active 
and busy all the while to find out | 


something to contradict, and by 
what means to oppose the speaker, 
especially in matters which are not 
brought to anissue. ‘This is a fre- 


quent and unhappy. temper and | 


practice. You should rather be 
intent and solicitous to take up the 
mind and meaning of the speaker, 
zealous to seize and approve all that 


is true in his discourse, nor yet | 


should you want courage to oppose 


where it is necessary ; but let your | 


modesty and patience and a friendly 
temper, be as conspicuous as your 
zeal. Watts. 
ON PROPER DEGREES OF LIBERTY 

AND RESTRAINT IN THE EDUCA- 

TION OF DAUGHTERS. 

Itis necessary that youth should 
be laid under some restraint. When 
our inclinations are violent and our 
judgment weak, it was a wise pro- 
vision of our Creator, that we should 
be under the conduct of those who 
were born before us; and that we 
should be bound to obey them who 


have an innate solicitude for our | 


happiness, and are much fitter to 
judge for our advantage than we 
ourselves can be in that early part 
of life. 

But it may be said, liberty is so 
glorious a blessing, that surely it 
ought not utterly to be taken away 
from the young, lest their spirits be 
cramped and enslaved, and the 
growth of their souls so stinted by 
a narrow and severe restraint, that 
they act all their lives like children 
under age. Or, sometimes, a too 
rigid confinement will have a con- 
trary effect, and make the impa- 
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tience of youth break out beyond 
all bounds, as soon as ever they get 
the first relish of freedom, 

But Oh! how exceeding difficult 
itis to hit the middle way! How 
hard for parents to manage their 
own authority with so much gentle- 
ness, and to regulate the liberties 
of their 
discipline, as to fall into neither 


children with so wise a 
extreme, nor give unhappy occasion 
for censure! though I have spoken 
my opinion freely, that it is safer to 
err on the side of restraint, than of 
excessive indulgence. Watis. 
nenrnere 
ADVICE TO TUTORS. 

Give the young clear ideas of 
things, and teach them how to dis- 
tinguish one thing from another by 
their different appearances, by their 
different properties, and by their 
different effects. Shew them how 
far some things agree with others, 
and how far they differ from them ; 


and above all things teach them, 
| as far as their understanding will 


admit, to distinguish between ap- 
pearances and realities, between 


| truth and falsehood, between good 


and evil, between trifles and things 
of importance ; for these are the 
most valuable pieces of knowledge 
and distinction that can be lodged in 
the young. 

The memory is another faculty of 
the soul which should be cultivated 
and improved. Endeavour 
fully their 
things of and value: 
short and useful 


care- 
minds 
such 
enter- 


to impress on 
worth 
are, and 
taining stories, which carry in them 
some virtue recommended, some 
vice ridiculed or punished, various 
human and divine truths, rules of 
piety and virtue, precepts of pru- 


dence, &c. Repeat these things 
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often to them, by day and by night, 
teach them these things in verse and 
in prose, rehearse them in their 
ears at all proper seasons, and take 
occasion to make them repeat these 


things to you. Watts. 
ON NEGLECT OF THE MIND. 


There is no greater inlet to misery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not 
knowing how to pass our vacant 
hours. For what remains to be 
done, when the first part of their 
lives who are not brought up to 
any mannal employment, is slipt 
away without an acquired relish for 
reading, or taste for other rational 
satisfactions ?— That 
pursue their pleasures? But religion 
apart, common prudence will warn 
them to tie up the wheel as they 
begin to go down the hill of life. 
Shall they then apply themselves to 
their studies’ Alas! the seed-time 
is already past. The enterprising 
and spirited ardour of youth being 
over, without having been applied 
to those valuable purposes for which 


they should 


it was given, all ambition of excel- 
ling upon generous and laudable 
schemes quite stagnates. If they 
have not some poor expedient to 
deceive the time, or, to speak more 
properly, to deceive themselves, the 
length of a day will seem tedious to 
them, who, perhaps, have the un- 
reasonableness to complain of the 
When 
the former part of our life has been 
nothing but vanity, the latter end 
of it can be nothing but vexation. 
In short, we must be miserable, 
without some employment to fix, or 
amusement to dissipate our 
thoughts: the latter we cannot com- 


shortness of life in general. 


some 


mand in all places, nor relish at 
all times: and therefore there 13s an 











absolute necessity for the former. 
We may pursue this or that new 
pleasure; we may be fond for a 
while of a new acquisition; but 
when the graces of novelty are worn 
off, and the briskness of our first 
desire is over, the transition is very 
quick and sudden, from an eager 
fondness to indifference. 
Hence there is a restless agitation 


a cool 


in our minds, still craving something 
new ; still unsatisfied with it, when 
possessed ; till melancholy increases, 
as we advance in years, like shadows 
lengthening towards the closeof day. 

Hence it is, that men of this stamp 
are continually complaining that the 
times are altered for the worse: 
Because the sprightliness of their 
youth represented every thing in 
the most engaging light; and when 
men are in high good humour with 
themselves, they are apt to be so 
with all around; the face of nature 
brightens up, and the sun shines 
with a more agreeable lustre: but 
when old age has cut them off from 
the enjoyment of false pleasures, 
and habitual vice has given them a 
distaste for the only true and lasting 
delights; when a retrospect of their 
past lives present nothing to view 
but one wide tract of uncultivated 
ground ; a soul distempered with 
spleen, remorse, and insensibility 
of each rational satisfaction, darkens 
and discolours every object; and 
the change is not in the times, but 
in them, who have been forsaken 
hy those gratifications which they 
would not forsake. 

How much otherwise is it with 
those who have laid up an inex- 
haustible fund of knowledge! When 
a man has been laying out that time 
in the pursuit of some great and 
important truth, which others waste 
in a circle of gay follies, he is 


— 
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Dera 
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conscious of having acted up to the || war, each new conquest which he 
gains empowers him to push his 


dignity of his nature; and from that 
cousciousness there results that 
serene complacency, which, though | 
not so violent, is much preferable 
to the pleasures of the animal life. 
He can travel on from strength to 
strength; for, in literature as in 


conquest still farther, and to enlarge 
the empire of reason; thus he is ever 
in a progressive state, still making 
new acquirements, still animated 


with hopes of future discoveries. 


Seed 


— 


REVIEW OF 


NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 


——> 


in Three Acts. By 
Maria Ed -eworth, 12mo. Hunter, St. 
Paul's Church Yard, and Baldwin, Crad- 


dock, and Joy. 


Comic Dramas, 


If these Dramas (with the titles of 
Love and Law—The Two Guar- 


dians—The Rose, Thistle, and Sham- | 


rock) were written “ to feel their 
way,”* we think they will find their 
way. We know from our reading 
of Miss Edgeworth that she will be- 
come an able disciple in the Dra- 
matic School ;—perseverance is her 
path; it will be but a short one to 
her. We have before been pleased 
with the Irish peasantry in her hand. 
—Nature with them in the exposure 
of her better traits, needs not the co- 
operation of Art. They spontaneously 
shew that if they are short of exterior 
polish, they have those dispositions 
and feelings, without which the hu- 
man character is nothing, or worse 
than nothing. Miss Edgeworth has 
looked into the condition of this poor 
—untutored, yet generous, grateful 
people: and we have noticed with 
pleasure her delineation of them. 


Often have we wished that English- | 


men would study their true cha- 
ractcr more, and regard them as 
they deserve.—They have aptitude 
—they want only opportunity to 





* Preface. 


become equal in all the attainments 
of the most advanced Society. 

The following song from the “Two 
Guardians,” which is put into the 
mouth of Quaco—a freed negro boy, 
does honour to this sterling—estima-~ 
ble writer, both for its own merit, 
and the warmth and pleasure with 
which she seems to take up, and, 
if the phrase may be allowed us, 
chaunt, deliverance from that most 
inhuman species of bondage—negro 





slavery. 

‘‘ Freedom ! freedom! happy sound, 
Magic land this British ground ; 
Touch it slave, and slave be free, 

‘Tis the Land of Liberty 

Indian Obee’s wicked art, 

Sickens slow poor negro’s heart ; 
English Obee makes the slave 

Twice be young, and twice be brave 
Quick the magic, strong the pow’r--- 


See man changing in an hour! 











For the day that makes him free, 


Double worth that man shall be. 


Massa, grateful Quaco do 


— 


Twice the work of slave for you ; 


Fight for Massa twice as long ; 
Love for Massa twice as strong.”’--- 
seeceseete 
PatcipE ; a Spanish Tale, translated from 
Les Battuécas of Madame De Genlis 
12mo. 


2 vols. 


‘4 To those who wish to see what 





‘| Man might be without the aids of 
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civilization and art—without the 
vices of Society—or Society without 
vices, we recommend Placide and 
Les Battuécas. The translator ably 
sums up the character of Placide ; 
our opinion entirely coincides. He 
says, 

Placide, the young Battuécas, and the 
hero of this romance, is not a savage 
without reflection or judgment ; nor is he 
a misanthrope, who sees every thing on 
its dark side only. He is animated with 
benevolence to all mankind,---enlightened 
by the truths of christianity,---he possesses 
that true cultivation of mind, which gives 
perfection to our moral ideas. Endowed 
with the happiest organization, bern with 
an ardent imagination, and a noble and 
feeling heart, he is suddenly thrown into 
the great world, without knowing the se- 
crets of our arts and sciences, and entirely 
ignorant of our follies, our customs, and 
our manners. He is then alternately 
astonished and confounded by enthusiasm 
and indignation. His censures and praises 
are never exaggerated, yet their energy 
would not be natural in a man, whose 
habits have been familiarised from his 
infancy with our follies and our vices; 
but they are strikingly just in the mouth 
of a Battuécas, for such must be impres- 
sions of arational and intelligent being, 
whose judgment has never been corrupted, 
and who, far from being cloyed with the 
specious appearances of the world, must 
feel and enjoy its charms with avidity. 

The other characters are well told 
—the morality inculeated is the 
purest; and as the attention of the 
reader is soon attained, so it is re- 
tained through the whole Romance. 


aoocoore 
Mopern Greece; a Poem, Svo. Mur- 
ray, Albemarle-street. 

We think we trace a noble and 
self-exiled Poet here—The Poem 
has all his majesty and grandeur. 
We commenced it with a full ex- | 
pectation that, as we knew no one | 
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would dare profane the hallowed 
name (of Greece), unless in him was 
kindled a spark of the ancient fire, 
we shouid find ample enjoyment—we 
have not been disappointed. Here, 
the poet for its sublimity, the erudite 
for its lore,—the artist for a subject, 
may come and with perfect recum- 
bency satisfy each his desire. We 
need not entreat publicity for “ Mo- 
dern Greece,’—wise men will report 
their having seen the Star of Ge- 
nius; and all who desire to behold 
an additional resplendent luminary 
among the constellations of Science, 
will, by their direction, stand and 
admire. 
We extract the second and third 
stanzas. 
Is there who views with cold unaltered 
mien, [fraught, 
His frozen heart with proud indifference 
Kach sacred haunt, each unforgotten svene, 
Where Freedom triumph'd, or where Wis- 
dom taught ? 
Souls that too deeply feel, oh, envy not 
The sullen calm your fate hath never known: 
Through the dull twilight of that wint’ry 
lot [ shone, 
Genius ne’er pierced, nor Fancy’s sunbeam 
Nor those high thoughts, that, hailing 
Glory’s trace, 
Glow with the generous flames of every 
age and race. 


But blest tue wanderer, whose enthusiast 
mind 

Kach muse of ancient days hath deep 

[refined 

With lofty lore; and all his thoughts 

In the calm school of silent solitude ; 


imbued 


Pour’d on his ear, midst groves and glens 
retired, 

The mighty strains of each illustrious clime, 

All that hath lived, while empires have 
expired, 

To float for ever on the winds of Time ; 

And on his soul indelibly pourtray’d 

Fair visionary forms, to fill each classic 


shade. 














Racue.: a Tale, 12mo. 
Hessey. 
We have been much pleased with 
Rachel; the characters that accom- 
pany her are ably drawn. We com- 


mend this Tale. 


PPIIIL SS 


The Lire or Hayny, ina series of Let- 
ters written at Vienna ; followed by the 
Lire or Mozart, with Observations on 
Metastasio, and on the Present State of 
Music in France and Italy. Translated 

French of L. A. C. Bombet. 

With Notes, by the author of the Sacred 

Melodies. 


from the 


Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Much interesting matter is con- 
tained 
Haydn: 
will, 


in this Epistolary Life of 

all lovers of the science 
we doubt not, receive with 
avidity every thing connected with 


that profound Father of his Art. | 
Professors and students will do well | 


to consult these pages; they elicit 
new and valuable information. Little 
is required to be said of Mozart: the 
present day has seen him operati- 
cally delineated—it grants him a 
high and merited reputation—but 
his “ Life” will add to its pleasure 
and opinion. The Observations on 
Metastasio, and on the present state 
of Music in France and Italy, dis- 
cover mature judgment.—To sum 
up all—this volume will form a va- 
luable appendage to the library of 
the connoisseur. 

We subjoin a few characteristic 
remarks on Mozart, and an anec- 
dote connected with his Don Juan. 


The time which he most willingly em- 
ployed in composition, was the morning, 
from six or seven o'clock till ten, when he 
got up. After this, he did no more for 
the rest of the day, unless he had to finish 
a piece that was wanted. He always 
W hen 
struck him, he was not to be drawn from 


xt 


worked very irregularly. an 


idea 


If he was taken from the piano-forte, 








Taylor and | 
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- 
ia 


he 


his friends, and passed whole nights with 


continued to compose in the midst of 
his pen in his hand. At other times, he 
had such a disinclination to work, that he 
could not complete a piece till the moment 
of its performance. It once happened, 
that he put off some music which he had 
engaged to furnish for a court concert, so 
long, that he had not time to write out the 
part which he was to perform himself. 
The emperor Joseph, who was peeping 
every where, happening to cast his eyes 
on the sheet which Mozart seemed to be 
playing from, was surprised to see nothing 
but empty lines, and said to him: ‘‘ Where’s 
your part?”--- Here,” replied Mozart 

putting his hand to his forehead. 

The same circumstance nearly occurred 
with respect to the overture of Don Juan. 
It is generally esteemed the best of his 
overtures ; yet it was only composed the 
night previous to the first representation, 
after the general rehearsal had taken place. 
About eleven o’clock in the evening, when 
retired to his apartment, he desired his 
wife to make him some punch, and to stay 
with him, in order to keep him awake. 
She accordingly began to tell him fairy 
tales, and odd stories, which made him 
till The punch, 
however, made him so drowsy, that he 


could go on only while his wife was talk- 


laugh the tears came. 


ing, and dropped asleep as soon as she 
ceased. The efforts which he made to 
keep himself awake, the continual alter- 
nation of sleep and watching, so fatigued 
him, that his wife persuaded him to take 
some rest; promising to awake him in an 
hour's time. He slept so profoundly, that 
she suffered him to repose for two hours. 
At five o'clock in the morning she awoke 
him. He had appointed the music-copiers 
to come at seven, and by the time they 
They 


had scarcely time to write out the copies 


arrived, the overture was finished. 


necessary for the orchestra, and the mu- 
sicians were obliged to play it without a 
rehearsal. 


they 


Some persons pretend that 
this the 
passages where Mozart dropped asleep, 


and 


can discover in overture 


those where he suddenly awoke 


again 
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PORTRAITS OF WOMAN, 


FROM HER 


CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS. 


70 the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

I was pleased with your last 

Portrait; that example alone is suffi- 


cient to prove that Woman like Man | 


wants only culture to exhibit every 


ability. Yea, I believe, if two of 


the both Sexes were left untutored | 
—uncultivated, Woman would be- | 
tray greater native energy—superior | 


ingenuity. The example which I 
now send you is more distant still 
than your last Correspondent’s ; but 
this is an example so explicative 


of the properties of Woman, so | 


high, so good, so generous,—mani- 
fests such principles—shews Wo- 
man to so much advantage, that I 
cannot forbear sending it you. Such 
as she, surely Milton thought of, 
when he pronounced your motto— 
‘‘ Greatness of Mind, and Noble- 
ness, their seat, in her build love- 
liest.”. Be assured when you rescue 
the Female from the opprobrium 
for poverty of mind, which the im- 
perious lordliness of Man has cast 
upon her, you will have her con- 
stant gratitude. She hasa soul to 
imbibe, to conceive, to act ;—she, 
when polished by cultivation, be- 
comes the chief ornament—the com- 
pletion of the moral world. This is 
not arrogance—it is an opinion 
which I have long formed by looking 
narrowly into the character of Wo- 
man. 
only add, that whatever elegance of 
manners is discoverable in Man— 
Woman is the originating first cause. 

FRANces Hentey Osporne. 


Edward II[. after the battle of 
Cressy, laid siege to Calais. 


He 


You limit my paper ; I shall | 














had fortified his camp in so impreg- 
nable a manner, that all the efforts 
of I’rance proved ineffectual to 
raise the siege, or throw succours 
into the city. The citizens under 
Count Vienne, their gallant go- 
vernor, made an admirable defence. 
France had now put the sickle into 
her second harvest, since Edward, 
with his victorious army, sat down 
before the town. The eyes of all 
Surope were intent on the issue. 
At length, famine did more for Ed- 
ward than arms After suffering 
unheard of calamities, they resolved 
to attempt the enemy’s camp. They 
boldly sallied forth: the English 
joined battle; and, after a long 
and desperate engagement, Count 
Vienne was taken prisoner, and the 
citizens who survived the slaughte1 
retired within their gates. The 
command devolving upon Eustace 
St. Pierre, a man of mean birth, 
but of exalted virtue: he offered to 
capitulate with Edward, provided 
he permitted them to depart with 
life and liberty. Edward, to avoid 
the imputation of cruelty, consented 
to spare the bulk of the plebeians, 
provided they delivered up to him 
six of their principal citizens with 
halters about their necks, as vic- 
tims of due atonement for that 
spirit of rebellion with which they 
had inflamed the vulgar. When 
his messenger, Sir Walter Mauny, 
delivered the terms, consternation 
and pale dismay were impressed 
on every countenance. To a long 
and dead silence, deep sighs and 
groans succeeded, till Eustace St. 
Pierre, getting up to alittle eminence, 




























thus addressed the assembly:— 
“My friends; we are brought to 
great straits this day. We must 
either yield to the terms of our 
cruel and ensnaring conqueror, or 
give up our tender infants, our 
wives and daughters, to the bloody 
and brutal lusts of the violating sol- 
diers, Is there any expedient left, 
whereby we may avoid the guilt 
and infamy of delivering up those 
who have suffered every misery with 
you, on the one hand, or the deso- 
lation and horror of a sacked city, 
on the other? There is, my friends ; 
there is one expedient left! a gra- 
cious, an excellent, a god-like ex- 
pedient left, Is there any here to 
whom virtue is dearer than life? 
Let him offer himself an oblation 
for the safety of his people! He 
shall not fail of a blessed approba- 
tion from that Power who offered 
up his only Son for the salvation 
of mankind.” He spoke :—but an 
universal silence ensued, Each 
man looked around for the example 
of that virtue and magnanimity 
which all wished to approve in 
themselves, though they wanted the 
resolution. At length St. Pierre 
resumed, “I doubt not but there 
are many here as ready, nay, more 
zealous of this martyrdom than I 
can be: though the station to which 
I am raised by the captivity of Lord 
Vienne, imparts a right to be the 
first in giving my life for your sakes. 
I give it freely; I give it cheerfully. 
Who comes next?” “* Your son,” 
exclaimed a youth not yet come to 
maturity. ‘ Ah! my child!” cried 
St. Pierre; ‘“‘ 1 am then twice sacri- 
ficed.— But no; I have rather be- 
gotten thee a second time. Thy 
years are few, but full, my son. 
The victim of virtue has reached 


the utmost purpose and goal of 
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mortality.—W ho next, my friends? 
This is the hour of heroes,”——“ Your 
kinsman,” cried John de Aire. 
“ Your kinsman,” cried James Wis- 
sant. “ Your kinsman,” cried Peter 
Wissant,—“ Ah!” exclaimed Sir 
Walter Mauny, bursting into tears, 
“‘ why was not I a citizen of Calais?” 
The sixth victim was still wanting, 
but was quickly supplied by lot, 
from numbers who were now emu- 
lous of so ennobling an example. 
The keys of the city were then 
delivered to Sir Walter. He took 
the six prisoners into his custody ; 
then ordered the gates to be opened, 
and gave charge to his attendants 
to conduct the remaining citizens, 
with their families, through the 
camp of the English. Before they 
departed, however, they desired 
permission to take the last adieu 
of their deliverers. What a parting! 
what a scene! they crowded with 
their wives and children about St. 
Pierre and his fellow - prisoners. 
They embraced; they clung around ; 
they fell prostrate before them. 
They groaned; they wept aloud ; 
and the of their 
mourning passed the gates of the 
city, and was heard throughout the 
English camp.—The English, by this 
time, were apprised of what passed 
within Calais. They heard the voice 
of lamentation, and their souls were 
touched with compassion. Each of 
the soldiers prepared a portion of 
his own victuals to welcome and 
entertain their haif-famished in- 
habitants; and they loaded them 
with as much as their present weak- 
ness was able to bear, in order to 
supply them with sustenance by the 
way. At length St. Pierre and his 
fellow-victims appeared under the 
conduct of Sir Walter and a guard. 
All the tents of the English were 
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instantly emptied. The soldiers 
poured from all parts, and arranged 
themselves on each side, to behold, 
to contemplate, to admire, this little 
band of Patriots as they passed. 
They bowed down to them on all 
sides. They murmured their ap- 
plause of that virtue which they 
could not but revere even in ene- 
mies; and they regarded those ropes, 
which they had voluntarily assumed 
about their necks, as ensigns of 
greater dignity than that of the 
British garter. As soon as they had 
reached the presence, “ Mauny,” 
says the Monarch, ‘ are these the 
principal inhabitants of Calais ”” 
‘‘ They are,” says Mauny: “ they 
are not only the principal men of 
Calais, they are the principal men 
of France, my Lord, if virtue has 
any share in the act of ennobling.” 
‘* Were they delivered peaceably ?” 
says Edward: “ Was there no re- 
sistance, no commotion among the 
people ?” Not in the least, my Lord: 
the people would all have perished, 
rather than have delivered the least 
of these to your Majesty. They 
are self-delivered, self-devoted, and 
come to offer up their inestimable 
heads as an ample equivalent for the 
ransom of thousands.” Edward was 
secretly piqued at this reply of Sir 
Walter ; but he knew the privilege 
of a British subject, and suppressed 
his resentment. “ Experience,” says 
he, “has ever shown, that lenity only 
serves to invite people to new 
crimes. Severity, at times, is indis- 
pensably necessary to compel sub- 
jects to submission by punishment 
and example. Go,” he cried to an offi- 
cer, “‘ lead these men to execution.” 
At this instant a sound of triumph 
was heard throughout the camp. 
‘The Queen had just arrived with a 
powerful re-inforcement of gallant | 
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troops. Sir Walter Mauny flew te 
receive her Majesty, and briefly in- 
formed her of the particulars re- 
specting the six victims. 

As soon as she had been welcomed 
by Edward and his court, she de- 
sired a private audience,—‘‘ My 
Lord,” said she, “ the question I 
am to enter upon, is not touching 
the lives of a few mechanics—it 
respects the honour of the English 
nation; it respects the glory of my 
Edward, my husband, my king. 
You think you have sentenced six 
of your enemies to death. No, my 
Lord, they have sentenced them- 
selves; and their execution would 
be the execution of their own orders, 
not the orders of Edward. The 
stage on which they would suffer, 
would be to them a stage of honour, 
but a stage of shame to Edward ; a 
reproach to his conquests, an inde- 
lible disgrace to his name. Let 
us rather disappoint these haughty 
burghers, who wish to invest them- 
selves with glory at our expence. 
We cannot wholly deprive them of 
the merit of a sacrifice so nebly in- 
tended, but we may cut them short 
of their desires; in the place of that 
death by which their glory would 
be consummate, let us bury them 
under gifts; let us put them to con- 
fusion with applauses. We shall 
thereby defeat them of that popular 
opinion which never fails to attend 
those who suffer in the cause of vir- 
tue.” —“ I am convinced : you have 
prevailed. Be it so,” replied Edward: 
“ Prevent the execution; have them 
instantly before us.” They came: 
when the Queen, with an aspect and 
accents diffusing sweetness, thus be- 
spoke them :—* Natives of France 
and inhabitants of Calais, ye have put 
us toa vast expence of blood and 
treasure in the recovery of our just 














and natural inheritance: but you 
have acted up to the best of an er- 
roneous judgment; and we admire 
and honour in you that valour and 
virtue by which we are so long 
kept out of our rightful possessions. 
You noble burghers! you excellent 
citizens! though you were tenfold 
the enemies of our person and our 
throne, we can feel nothing, on our 
part, save respect and affection for 
you. You have been sufficiently 
tested. Weloose your chains ; we 
snatch you from the scaffold, and we 
thank you for that lesson of humili- 
ation which you teach us, when you 


show us, that excellence is not of 


blood, of title, of station: that vir- 
tue gives a dignity superior to that 
of kings: and that those whom the 
Almighty informs with sentiments 
like yours, are justly and eminently 
raised above all human distinctions. 
You are now free to depart to your 
kinsfolk, your countrymen, to all 
those whose lives and liberties you 
have so nobly redeemed, provided 
you refuse not the tokens of our 
esteem. Yet we would rather bind 
you to ourselves, by every endearing 
obligation ; and for this purpose, we 
offer to you your choice of the gifts 
and honours that Edward has to be- 
stow. Rivals for fame, but always 
friends to virtue, we wish that Eng- 
land were entitled to call you her 
sons.”—“ Ah, my country!” ex- 
claimed Pierre; “ It is now that I 
tremble for you. Edward only wins 
our cities; but Philippa conquers 
hearts.” 
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ELEGANT LETTER. 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


Miss Catherine Talbot to Miss Campbell. 


I have been out in the coach with 
my Lord this afternoon. If a fine 
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| evening and the most delightful rural 








scene in the world could give one 
any the least sensation of delight, in 
so terrible a situation as ours, I must 
have felt it to-night. But when I 
came near the house where the best 
of friends, that has had so great a 
part in the happiness and improve- 
ment of my life, lies languishing in 
the greatest misery; I felt a chillness 
at my heart, an inexpressible some- 
thing, that made me imagine it is 
better to be always in the midst of 
this melancholy scene, than to in- 


| dulge the fears, that necessarily 


attend an hour’s separation from it, 
I thank God we found nothing worse 
at our return than we left when we 
went out. Since Saturday the con- 
vulsions are not increased, as we 
then every moment dreaded. Yes- 
terday they were rather lessened ; 
but do not be too much pleased at 


my saying this. The case still con- 


_ tinues hopeless, and I do not know, 
| whether one ought to be glad, that 


she may perhaps continue in this 


| misery a week or fortnight longer. 


Alas! what a dreadful sentence have 
I writ here! Iam shocked at looking 
over it to see with what appearing 


calmness I have said, that in so short 


a space of time I must, in all human 


probability, loose one of the greatest 


| blessings of my past life; the best of 


friends, the most amiable companion, 
must see the remainder of those who 


| are and ought to be the nearest to 


my heart given up to the justest, the 


| most tender, the most piercing grief; 
_ must see myself at the entrance into 
_a world full of dangers and miseries, 
| bereft of one who could so well have 


guided me through, and supported 
me under them all. Let me be thank- 
ful for those who are still left me; 
and that they continue as tolerably 
well as their concern will permit 
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them to be. Let me consider that 
all the ties of friendship and relations 
in this changing scene of things are 
made but to be soon dissolved, for a 
short space, and that when we have 
enjoyed their benefits, we ought to 
submit (a hard lesson! May you 
never want to learn it) to their 
pains. 


But I will not abuse your friend- | 


ship, my dear MissCampbell, which 
will make you but too much partici- 
pate with mein the melancholy turn 
of mind, which I should not for that 
reason have expressed so strongly, 
ifthe fulness of my heart had not 
carried me further than I at first 
intended, I write to you all that it 
dictates; and indeed it is now so 
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fall of its gloomy reflections, it will 
hardly permit me to speak of any 
other subject, or indeed to continue 
there any longer. 

I am commanded to assure my 
Lady Duchess and Lady Portland 
of the part we even now take in 
Mademoiselle Bentinck’s perfect 
recovery, as we must always do in 
whatever relates to them. There is 
an expression that comprehends 
every thing; a thousand obligations ; 
—in one word more than I could 
otherwise express.—Adieu! Keep 
well, and remember with pity and 
friendship, 

Your faithful 
C. Tacpor. 
Bath, Aug. \6, 1736. 
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GEOERGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
[Continued from page 32. | 
Not long after this second arrival 
in London, the peace of Utrecht 
having been brought to a conclusion, 


| 


Handel was preferred to all others, | 


seemingly without a murmur from 
native musicians, to compose the 
hymn of gratitude and triumph on 
the occasion. Envy, though outra- 


geous and noisy at the success of | 


comparative abilities, is struck dumb 
and blind by excess of superiority. 


The grand “ Te Deum” and “ Ju- | 


bilate,” which he set on this occa- 
sion, were composed with such force, 
regularity, and instrumental effects, 
as the English had never heard be- 
fore. Purcell’s ‘‘Te Deum,” in de- 
sign, and expression of the words, 
is, perhaps, superior to all others; 
but in grandeur aud richness of ac- 


companiment, nothing but national 
partiality can deny Handel the pre- 
ference. The queen settled on him 
for life a pension of two hundred 
pounds per annum. And all who 
had heard Rinaldo, wished him again 
employed for the opera; so that the 
multiplicity of business, and the 


| many protectors and friends he met 


with in England, a little impaired 
the memory of our great composer 
with respect to continental connec- 
tions; and he seemed to think of 
nothing else but returning to Hano- 
ver till after the death of queen Anne, 
in 1714, when his majesty, George I. 


| arriving in England, saved him the 
| trouble of a German tour. 


Handel, conscious of his defi- 


_ ciency in respect and gratitude to a 


prince who honoured him with such 
flattering marks of approbation and 





bounty, durst not approach the 
court, till by the ingenuity and 
friendly interposition of baron Kil- 
mansegge, he was restored to fa- 
vour in the following manner: The 
king, soon after his arrival in these 
kingdoms, having been prevailed on 
to forma party on the water, the 
design was communi¢ated to Han- 
del, who was advised to compose 
some pieces expressly for the occa- 
sion; the performance of which he 
secretly conducted in a boat that ac- 
companied the royal barge. Upon 
hearing these compositions, which 
have been since so well known, and 
so justly celebrated under the title of 
the ‘‘ Water Music,” his majesty 
equally surprised and pleased by 
their excellence, eagerly enquired 
who was the author of them; when 
the baron acquainted the king that 
they were the productions of a faith- 
ful servant of his majesty, who con- 
scious of the cause of displeasure 
which he had given to so gracious a 
protector, durst not presume to ap- 
proach his royal presence, till he had 
assurances that by every possible 
demonstration of duty and gratitude 
in future, he might hope to obtain a 
pardon. This intercession having 
been graciously accepted, Handel 
was restored to favour, and his com- 
positions honoured with the most 
flattering marks of royal approba- 
tion. And as a ratification of the 
delinquent’s peace, thus easily ob- 
tained, his majesty was pleased to 
add a pension of twohundred pounds 
a year to that which had been pre- 
viously conferred on him by queen 
Anne; and not many years after, 
when he was employed to teach the 
young princesses, another pension 


of the same value was added to the | 


former grants, by her majesty queen 
Caroline. 
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From the year 1715 to 1720, we 
find in the records of the Musical 
Drama, no new opera that was set 
by Handel. The first three years of 
this period were chiefly spent at the 
Earl of Burlington, a nobleman, 
whose taste and judgment in the 
fine arts were as exquisite as his 
patronage to their votaries were 
liberal. And during the other two 
years, Handel seems to have been 
employed at Cannons, as maestro di 
capella to the Duke of Chandos; 
who, among other splendid and 
princely kinds of magnificence, esta- 
tablished a chapel, in which the 
cathedral service was daily per- 
formed by a choir of voices and 
instruments, superior, at that time, 
perhaps, in number and excellence, 
to that of any sovereign prince in 
Europe. Here Handel produced, 
besides his anthems, the chief part 
of his hautbois concertos, sonatas, 
lessons, and organ fugues; which 
are all so masterly, spirited, and 
exquisite in their several kinds, that 
if he had never composed an opera, 
oratorio, Te Deum, duet, cantata, 
or any other species of vocal music, 
his name would have been held in 
reverence by true musicians, as long 
as the characters in which they are 
written should continue to be le- 
gible. 

We come now to the busiest and 
most glorious period of Handel’s 
life; who, arrived at that stage of 
existence which Dante calls 


‘* Tl mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;” 


when the human frame and faculties 
have acquired their utmost strength 
and vigour; was endowed with great 
natural powers, highly improved by 
cultivation ; with a hand which no 
difficulties could embarrass; a ge- 
nius for composition unbounded ; 
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at the head of a profession which 
facilitates access to the great, and, 
with extraordinary abilities, ensures 
their patronage ; high in the favour 
of the sovereign, nobles, and pub- 
lic of a great and powerful nation, 
at a period of its greatest happiness 
and tranquillity; when it was not 
only blest with leisure and zeal to 
cultivate the arts of peace, but with 
power, liberally to reward those 
whose successful efforts had carried 
them beyond the bounds of medi- 
ocrity. 

Such were Handel’s circumstances 
and situation, when a plan was 
formed, by the English nobility and 
gentry, for establishing a fund for 
the support of Italian operas, of 
which he was to be the composer 
and director; and, as his majesty 
king George I. was pleased to sub- 
scribe one thousand pounds towards 
the execution of this design, and 
to let his name appear at the head 
of the subscription, amounting to 
fifty thousand pounds, this society 
was called the ‘“ Royal Academy.” 

A few years after, a quarrel hap- 
pened between Handel and Sene- 
sino, which broke up the academy, 
and was not only injurious to the 
fortune of our great composer, but 
the cause of infinite trouble and 
vexation during the remainder of 
his life. 

It is now too late to determine 
who was the aggressor in this long 
and ruinous war; perhaps Handel 
exercised his power too roughly, and 
Senesino was too impatient of con- 
troul. Perhaps too, the nobility 
carried their resentment too far, in 
setting up another opera to the ruin 
of a man of such uncommon worth 
and abilities ; and, perhaps, if Han- 
del’s temper had at all resembled 


his fingers, in flexibility, a reconeili- | 


| 
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ation might have been effected on 
no very mortifying or dishonourable 
terms. It is painful to dwell on 
this part of his life, which was one 
continued tissue of losses and mis- 
fortunes. He produced thirty operas 
between the years 1721 and 1740; 
yet, after the dissolution of the 
academy, in 1729, none were at- 
tended with the success that was 
due to their intrinsic and superior 
merit, though some of the best were 
posterior to that period. Neglect and 
opposition conspired to rob him at 
once of health, fame, and fortune. 

In the midst of opera squabbles, 
while he was opposed by the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry of the 
Royal Academy, who seized on the 
theatre in the Haymarket, support- 
ing an opera without his compo- 
sitions, or the performance of his 
adherents ; fwhen, setting up for 
himself, at his own risk, he engaged 
the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
and a new band of singers and in- 
strumental performers, in order to 
make head against his powerful op- 
ponents. It was during this period 
that Handel, in the year 1732, be- 
gan the performance of oratorios in 
the theatre. ‘“ Esther,” which he 
had composed for the Duke of 
Chandos, at Cannons, in 1720, was 
the first; “ Deborah,” the second; 
and “ Athaliab,” the third ; which 
was performed in the public theatre 
at Oxford in 1733, when he opened 
the organ in such a manner as both 
astonished every hearer. The late 
Mr. Michael Christian Festing and 
Dr. Arne, who were present, as- 
sured us, that neither themselves, 
nor any one else of their acquaint- 
ance, had ever before heard such 
extempore, or such premeditated 
playing, on that or any other in- 
strument. 





It was during these early per- 
formances of oratorios, that Handel 
first gratified the public by playimg 


concertos on the organ, a species | 


of music wholly of his own invention, 
in which he usually introduced an 


extempore fugue, a diadason piece, | 


or an adagio, manifesting not only the 


wonderful fertility and readiness of 


his invention, but the most perfect 
accuracy and neatness of execution. 

In 1740, the oratorio of “ Saul,” 
was performed for the first time at 


the theatre in Lincoln’s-inn Fields; | 


and from this period Handel may | 
be said to have devoted his labours | 


solely to the service of the church ; 
as, except his “ grand concertos for 


violins,” and the “‘ Fire-work Music,” | 


for the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 1748, 
we remember no other compositions 
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than oratorios, that were either per- 
formed or published by him. 

From 1740, when he totally quitted 
the opera-stage, to 1751, he pro- 
duced fifteen original oratorios, and 
adapted English words to the music 
of a serenata, or morality, “ Il 
Trionfo del Tempo,” (the Triumph 
of Time and Truth,) which he had 


set io Italian words at Rome, 1709. 
| Of these, the Mesiah, Samson, and 


Judas Macchabzeus, were sure to 
fill the house whenever they were 
performed ; but though the rest are 
hazardous, and fluctuating in fa- 
vour, yet there is no one of them 
which an exquisite and darling 
singer, such as Mrs. Sheridan, or 
Mrs. Bates, could not render im- 
portant and attractive. 


To be continued 


PORTIWY. 
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THE LYRE. 
Ampirion! light thy wreath of fire, 
Breathe the warrior’s soul of strife : 
Glory! snatch the martial Lyre, 


Strike his actions into life. 


Conquest ! hlow the flames of war 
Victory! kindle at the sight, 
Harness to thy bloody car, 
All the demons of the fight. 


What are widows’ tears, but vain ? 
Music flows from orphans’ sighs ; 

Let them quench the pangs of pain, 
Fan the flames of sacrifice ! 


Conquest, glory, honour, fame, 
Glitter in Ambition’s crown ; 

Waste the world :---a death ess name 
Lives the altar of renown 


O’er the warrior’s graven bust, 

While his country’s genius mourns ; 
Sparkling from his trophied dust, 
Still the patriot’s virtue burns. 


| 


Ages, in their flight sublime, 
Light their glories at his tomb : 


Lasting as the breath of time, 


Is the warrior’s life to come! 


---When Palemon struck the Lyre, 
Thus entranced its spirit spoke! 
"Twas unseen, a hand of fire, 


Sounds of kindred horror woke 


Starting, trembling, and aghast, 
Feebly then he clasp’d the toy : 
Requiem sounds then seem’d his last, 

Lingering on his ear of joy. 


Once again across the strings, 
Gently then his hand he throws 


| Floating on aérial wings, 


Softest, sweetest music rose 


Wrap'd in extacy, he stood, 
Nature own’d the mild controul, 


|| Passion pour’d her wildest flood, 


Music charm’d and raled the soul. 
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Evening lent her dewy ear, 
When the Minstrel’s strain was Love ; 
Silence, listening from her sphere, 
Whisper’d Evho to approve. 


Fond Palemon prized the Lyre, 

Through its strains his soul would flow ; 
Kindred bosoms own'd the fire : 

And with his would sweetly glow. 


Martial notes he ever drew ; 

Tenderness attuned his breast ; 
Plaintiff numbers, sweetly true, 

Soothed his soul, and pleased him best. 


Love had eloquence divine, 
Friendship’s bliss to him was given, 
Piety, with smile benign, 


Taught his strains to rise to heaven. 


Immortality of war, 
Never, never dared he sing : 
Scared at the discordant jar, 


Silence fetter’d every string. 
Every breath the Poet breathes, 
Lives a spirit in his verse ; 


Every wreath his genius wreathes, 


Blooms perennial on his hearse. J.H. 


PILPORO LE 


LINES TO A PRIMROSE. 


rere 


Come, oh thou simple, modest flower ! 
Why seek beneath the shade thy tomb ? 
Oh come, and on my breast recline, 


There shalt thou find a peaceful home 


It boasts not ivory’s fairest hue, 
It rivals not the winter’s snow ; 
Yet, kinder than thy native bed, 


It will with love unvarying glow. 


Thy native bed was bleak and cold, 
And many a storm o’er thee has past, 
And oft thy yielding beauty bow d 
Submissive to the wintry blast.) 


Its genial warmth shall cherish thee, 
And all thy simple wants supply ; 

My tears shall like the dews refresh, 
My smiles, the sunshine of thy sky. 


I'll shield thee from the chilling storm, 
(A safe asylum is my breast ;) 

And thon, in gratitude, shalt grace 

The spot where shortly I must rest 











Amidst thy verdant foliage hid, 
Thy velvet flowers shall mark my tomb; 
Whilst, undisturb’d and sacred, thou 
Shalt rich in native beauty bloom. 


And thou, in lowliness secure, 
Shalt rest---the friend and flower so true ! 
Whilst passing gales our requiem sigh, 
And Spring’s soft tears our grave bedew 
M. A.G. 


GPIIL ISS 


AN 


ADDRESS TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Composed at Midnight, at Pyrford, near Ripley, 
in Surrey, Whitsuntide, 1815. 


Hail Nightingale! sweet songstress of the 
night, 

Whose dulcet notes my listening ear de- 
light, 

For musically tunefal, soft, and clear, 

Are thy enchanting accents to mine ear, 

Warbling at midnight’s silent noon thy 
loves [ groves, 


To thy lone mate, in moon-illumin’d 
When wearied Nature, seeking sweet re- 
pose, [ woes. 


Lock’d in the arms of Sleep, forgets her 


Oh, Nightingale! the tales the poets tell 


| Of thee, are fictions, wild,---thy solemn 


swell 
Startling the ear of night,---the thrilling note 
Proceeding from thy little, tuneful throat, 
Is Natare’s voice, the voice of gentle love, 
inmoving all below and all above--- 
All breathing nature, from the creeping 
thing 
To lordly man, the world’s capricious king; 
And lovely woman, his enchanting bride, 


Angel of earth! attendant at her side. 


Oh, while thou serenad’st the queen of 
spheres, [ steers, 
As thro’ the vault of heav’n her course she 
Sweet Philomel, un whose melodious tongue 
The choicest music of the groves is bung, 
This pensive lay, tho’ thou heed’st not the 
strain, 
Breathe I to thee soft warbler of the plain ; 
While night around me reigns and not a 
sound, 
Saving thy own, ascends the blue profound, 
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So hush’d is Nature with repose, sodeep, | 
That e en the running waters seem to sleep, 
And the unnumber’d leaves of flow’rs and 


trees 


To stir not, as not e’en the slightest breeze 
Fans the faint form of earth-enshadowing 
night, 
Crown'd with ten thousand stars, and rob’d 
with lunar light. 
Gero. Taytor, Vauxhall. 
wencnere 
LINES 
Pencilled at a Card-table on hearing an Itinerant 


Musician, the 3lst of December, 1816. 


By Mrs. M‘Muttay. 


Thus carol the dawn of a new-coming year, 


Thus hymn the departed---thou cans't not 





do more--- [ soft tear--- 
if thy tones melt to sadness---excite one 
Not Harmony’s self would that sadness 


deplore. 


Take my thanks, humble minstrel! though 
mourniul the strain | farewell ! 
Which breathes the low tone of a lasting 
‘Tis Sympathy’s voice bids thee breathe it 
again, [to the spell 
And the stillness of night adds a charm 
‘Tis sweet to remember the joys that are fled, 
Though wreaths of regret twine round 
Memory’s urn ;--- 
For treasure the rose when its petals are 
dead, us to mourn 
Her fragrance we bless, though it teach 
One plaintive more to the shade of the past, 
Then the requiem change to a different 
lay: 
Give joy to the coming---give care to the 
last--- [the day 
And let bliss swell thy notes to welcome 
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LINES 
ADDRESSED TO MR. SOUTHEY, 
errs 
Thou planet of Genius! that bright in thy 
sphere 
Surpassest the stars of thy rival compeers, 
Thou boast of our island; all hail to thy 
name, {thy fame. 
And hence may thy bliss be, as great as 
Vol. I, No. 2, New Series, July, 1817. 
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Oh shame ! to the man, that would lesser 
thy praise, 

Or blazon light errors, in envy fed lays, 

[s he more than mortal? is he from fault 
free ? [thee 

That he seeks to find more than a mortal in 

Oh shame! to the hand, that would blacken 
his brother, [another, 

And rear his own sony, on the wreck of 

Who thy wreath of applause with his malice 
would dim, 

Because it out-sparkles that given to him. 


And shall he succeed? Yes---when the 


Sun’s ray, [decay ; 
Obscur’d by his breath, shall in darkness 
When the glow-worm which shines on its 

moss bed of green, [queen 
Excels in its splendour, Night’s beautiful 
Till then wear with glory, thy laureate 
[bound ; 


For a brow more deserving it never has 


crown, 


And with bands who our country’s annals 


a . 
adorn, funborn 
Thy name shall be worshipped in ages 
Thy name shall be worshipped when His- 

tory’s page [age 
, , ~ 
Yields no vestige of theirs to enlighten the 
Unless as some plank saves a wretch out at 
sea, { thee 
They escape from oblivion, by clinging to 
LILI AIA LP 
LINES. 
lhe circumstance from which the following wer« 
drawnis briefly this: Some years ago a vessel 


was wrecked on a savage coast: two femaies 


escaped, married natives and became mothers 
of families.—They were discovered by the 
Captain of an English ship, and earnest 
persnations were mde to induce them to 
return to their native place—bot iu vain; 
these verses are an attempt to peurtray the 
feelings which prompted the refusal. 
aire 
Ah! tell me not of youthfal ties, 
Of native land---of home more dear, 
Each wish, each hope, my heart can prize, 
i J 


Have learnt to twine, and ceatre here 


Oh tell me not of language wild, 
Of savage manners, savage dress ; 
Love with the first my heart beguil’d-- 
And custom’s hand has smootb’d the rest 
M 
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To you, though harsh their accents sound 
Like din, coarse discordant strife, 
My ear unnumber'd charms, has found 
In that which hails me, mother---wife. 
Taough rough the garb which decks the 
form, 
Of husband--children--all I see, [warm, 
Their looks are kind---their hearts are 
And what is all the rest to me? 
You say that to the loveliest land, 
Beneath the sky, I trace my birth ; 


Without the home which gives it worth? 


That a>stract charm can that command | 
| 
| 
| 


For me—those praised, those valued scenes, 
Now family through my bosom thrill, | 
Poor, faded, long forgotten, dreams ; 
All here, is fresh and lovely still. 
You know my nearest kindred sleep 
Within the dark, the narrow tomb ; 
For what should | return? to weep, 
(And useless weep) their final doom ? 


I should bat be an alien there, 


An outcast in my native land ; 
More pleased, more happy here I share, 
Each blessing from a kindred hand. 
I could not watch the golden ray, 
At eve sink slow behind the hill : 





Then think because it once was day, | 
That all is noontide brightness still. 


[springs, 
cold acquaintance | 


The heart a closer tie requires, 
Than what from 
Love lights within his holy fires : 
And social feeling fuel brings. 
Here, in my breast each hand supplies, 
A portion to the sacred flame, 
While duty’s colder calls arise 
And sanction passion’s warmest claim. 
rhen tempt me not, to quit a home 
Which e’en its faults to me endear, 
Health, splendour, honours, nay a throne 
Were light compared with friendships | 
here | 
Thou too hast children !---mark them well 
When next their agile forms you see ; 
Thou't wonder not what magic spell 


Such influence boasts to govern me. 


Thou too art wedded; mark the smile 
- Which warmly purely beams on thee ; 


Then ask thyself what in thine isle 





Could compensate such smiles tome? =| 
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Original Poetry. 


A SONNET. 
To Beauty. 
Offspring of Form and Tint! Beauty bright- 
sparkling! 
Before thy shrine this votive verse I lay, 
Iiluming Angel of this sphere, so darkling, 
Oh! with thy lustrous radiance light my 
way ; 
Pour on my soul the lovely and the gay, 
E’en as thou paint’st the throne of orient 
Morn ; 
Gleam'st in the bright, prismatic, seven- 
fold ray ; 
Shin’st in the flowers, the garden that 
adorn, 
Laugh in the mead, and stud with stars 
the lawn ; 
Glow’st in the diamond, lucid as the light, 
That of its brilliance never can be shorn ; 
And beam’st in Woman to perfection's 
height, 
Whose eyes are thine, that eloquent can 
speak, 
As thine, the soft carnation of her cheek. 
Gro. Taytor, Vauxhall. 
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SONNET. 
The Juice of the Grape. 
Juice of the Grape, ’tis thine to cheer the 
heart, 
To make pale Sadness from her reverie 
spring, 
And to her drooping spirits to impart 
Young Rhetoric’s tongue and Fancy’s 
soaring wing. 
Juice of the Grape! the sons of Phebus 
sing 
Thus of thy virtue and thy wondrous 
power ; 
But o'er the lyre as I my fingers fling, 
I cannot join them at this lonely hour. 
Poison will often lurk beneath the flower, 
And Beauty, faithless prove, tho’ hea- 
venly-fair. 
Juice of the Grape, then is not thine the 
power, 
Man to unman, and make him rashly 
dare 
All strange and all anutterabile things, 
Unaw'd by Conscience or Remorse’s stings. 
Gro. Taytor, Vauxhall. 








(voLLPLS) YE BANKS AND BRAES O BONNY DOON 
Written by Robt Burns. Arranged from the simple melody by R.T. Skarratt. 
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Ye banks and braes bon. ny Doon,How 
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Ye banks and braes_ 0’ on-ny Doon,How 
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can ye bloomsae_ fresh and fair’? How can ye sing, ye 
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ca ye bloom sae fresh and fair? How 
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lit . tle sae weary fu’ o care? 





sae wea. ry fur 





lit _ tle birds While 
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“Though Scotch tunes have not lengthened variety of music, yet they have 
m agreeable gaity and natural sweetness when well played or sting. that 
make therm acceptable whereever they are known” RAMSAY. 


A celebrated Air arranged for the P.F. in otir next. 











YE BANKS AND BRAES 0O' BONNY DOON WolLFI9) 


continued 
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- part-ed joys Depart ed never to re. turn. 


—_ 
to 


- parted joys De. part. ed ne . ver return! 





Aft hae I strayd by bonny Doon Wi lightsome heart I pud a rose, 

‘To see the rose and woodbine twine Sae sweet upon its thorny tree; 

And hear ilk bird sing of its love But my fause love has stown the rose 
As fondly sae did I of mine. And ie the sharpest thorn to me. 
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REVIEW OF 


New Music. 


NEW 






MUSIC. 


——ali> > 


Tae Rosy Cuerr’p Boy at THE Cor- 
TAGER’s Door; a ballad, sang by Mr. 
Horn, at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane; 
the melody and words by the Author of 
the fuliowing Songs, ‘‘ The Village Milk 
Maid, the Baronet’s Choice, the Grate- 
ful Cottager, and Down in the Valley my 
Father dwells.’’ Clementi and Co. 2s. 
We observe the melody and words 

of this Song are written by the Au- 
thor of “ Down in the Valley,” 
the * Baronet’s Choice,” &c. noticed 
in our last. In this there is a want of 
originality in the melody, and the 
words scarcely arrive at mediocrity ; 
still it may be termed a pleasing 
song. It appears the author has 
discontinued the outward ornaments 
which embellished his other pro- 
ductions ; we had hoped to find that 
he had turned his attention to that 
of more consequence—we mean tlic 
state of the accompaniment, which 
is still injudicious. 


Le Lorsir, Introduction and Rondo for 
the Piano-forte, composed and respect- 
fully inscribed to Miss Marshall, by J. 
M‘Mardie, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Clementi 
and Co. @s. 


The introduction of this compo- 
sition is masterly, and well contrasted 
with the pleasing pastoral it intro- 
duces. The Author has displayed 
great knowledge of modulation, and 
The subject 
and 


his manuer is chaste. 
of which is judiciously fre- 
quently repeated. 


Les Prarstrs pu BocaGer, a favourite 
Divertimento for the Piano-forte, com- 
posed and respectfully inscribed (by 
permission) to Lady Harriot Blaquiere, 
by J. E. Clarke, Op. 14. J. Monro. 3s 


The first movement is much the 


best: if we except the minor digres- 
sion, whichis poor, the modulation 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 

















from C minor to E flat major, is sud- | 


den and harsh. The Valse is trifling. 


j 


| standing its 


| Tue BoatTswatn’s sHRILL WuisTLE, or 


Saitor Boy’s Apitvu ; a favourite Song, 
sung by Master Barnett; written by 
John Lee Lewes, Esq. ; composed by 
J. Monro. Monro. 
The melody of this Song is well 
adapted to the words, though it pos- 


2. 
JS. 


sesses no Claim to originality :—It is 
that sort of composition which will 
please general hearers: the accum- 
paniment is well disposed tu enrich 
and sustain the melody. 


Ss eA 
Tue Savoyarp’s Return, from the Re- 

mains of Kirke White ; composed by J: 

Hunter. Power. 2s. 

Simplicity aud traits of genius are 
evident in the melody and: tyle of this 
Song. A natural is wanting in the 
accompaniment of the 13th measure. 


CF PILE LS 


com- 
Phillips and Co. 


ELinor’s Song, from Glenarvon ; 
posed by J K lose. 
is. 6d. 

This is a pleasing piece, but not 
original. The introduction of the 
in the llth of the 
song has a good eflect, and very for- 


relative minor 
tunately suits the nature of words in 
both stanzas. ‘The author has shown 
nis knowledge by his use of the 
minor 7th, the diminished 7th, and 
he German 6th, in the accompani- 
In 2d the 
soug we observe a doubling of oc- 


ment. the measure ot 


|taves in the accompaniment; and 


again in the 2d stanza, which should 
We think he 
after-note (notwith- 


been a void. 


used the 


have 
has 
great effect in yocal 
music) too trequently. 
GALES ALF 
Les ToursBittons; a favourite Rondo, 
composed and dedicated to Mrs, Jay, 
of Kensington, by Sig. Rampini. Phil- 
lips and Co. ‘Ys. 
The author bas unfortunately 
made choice of a subject of one 
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Explanation of the Plates of Fashion for July. 


strain, whieh to be impressive should | 


be a good one; in this we find nothing 
above mediocrity. 


CLL IEL LS 


Tue: Kiss, pEAR Matp, aSong; the words | 
by Lord Byron, the melody by T. Wil- | 


liams, arranged by Henry Smith. T. 
Williams. 1s. 6d. 


A pleasing little Air, and the 


accompanimeut light and prettily | 


disposed, 


CS LIPO PS 


Steep Morner, Strrp! song, with an | 


an accompaniment for the Piano-forte 
er Harp ; sung by Miss Stephens ; taken 
from ‘* Comic Dramas,” written by Miss 
Edgeworth, to whom it is respectfully 
inscribed by the composer, Samuel 
Webbe, jun. 2s. 


We are highly indebted to Miss 


Edgeworth and Mr. Webbe for this | 


poetical and musical treat. The 
words are pathetic and the music 
appropriate, with a masterly and 
effective accompaniment. Nothing 
can be more natural and impressive 
than the first measure of the song; 
the composer has very judiciously 
omitied a part of the accompani- 
ment. Inthe 2d, 3d, and 4th mea- 
sures he has produced a fine effect 









by making the sub-mediant a do- 
mninant followed by a- minor triad, 
and subsequently the introduction 
of adiminished 7th followed by a 
major resolution, which admirably 
expresses the dilation of allectionate 
joy. We will enlarge no farther on 
the excellence of this production ; 
for whether we contemplate the 
moral tendency of the words, or the 
charms of the music, we are much 
gratified, and shall hold him in re- 
membrance with pleasure. 
aenrorne 


Denti Catma ; the favourite Duet sung 
at the King’s Theatre, by Mad. Fodor 
and Mad. Macconi, in the Opera of 
I Selvagge, composed by Sig. Liverati 
Christmas. 2s. 6d. 

This is a tasty duet in the Italian 
style; the composer has evinced 
much ingenuity and effect in his ac- 
companiment, which is well adapted 
to the nature of the words and 
melody. We suppose this duet to 
have been published hastily, or to 
have suffered from a want of revi- 
sion, by the errors which remain in 
pages 1, 2, 4, 5, and 7. 


~--- Q-- 
FASHIONS. 


et 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


British Ladn’s Ebening Dregs, 
For this month, is particularly deli- 
cate and beautiful, aud is composed 
of a satin striped gauze, worn over 
a sarsenet or satin slip. The body is 
made of the same materials, and 
confined to the waist by a satin 
cestus, fastened in the centre by 
beautiful The 
sleeves are short and fuil, the lower 


a pearl ornament. 





* We are assisted with this patiern by 
Mrs Thomas, Wellington-house, Fleet-st. 


| 


part of the dress is encircled with 
resets; on each are three leaves of 


' embossed silver or satin; the other 
| parts of the dress are ornamented 


A neck- 
White hid 


with the same trimming. 
lace of beautiful pearl. 


_ gloves. White kid or embossed satin 


slippers. A pale transparent silk 
shawl, enriched with an elegant 


border is of haut ton. 


GILL ILD OL 


| The Grecian Wolute Dead Dress, 


Is of the most elegant construc- 
tion, and is taken from Mr. Ross’s 
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celebrated Emporium of Fashion. 
Its derivation is from one of the 
most ancient orders of Grecian 
Artichecture, and it possesses such 
Novelty and Beauty, that it cannot 


fail to obtain the admiration of | 


the British Fair. 
The Hair is parted on the fore- 
head, and terminates in beautiful 


: ' 
ringlets on each side of the face ; 


above which are bandeaus of hair, 
and pearls or beads interwoven, 
with an elegant tortoise-shell comb, 
and surmounted with a bird of 
paradise. 


GENERAL FASHIONS OF PARIS. 

Fora few months bonnets were 
worn rather less in size; but are 
now as they used to be, when in the 
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extreme of fashion. Two thirds are 
straw. Besides yeliow and white 
siraw, there is also fancy straw. Of 
that last kind, the brims are trim- 
med round with a broad nbbon; 
where as a tulle, or a plaited ribbon, 
is usually put round the others. 
White straw bonnets are often lined 
with rose colour, and sometimes 
with lemon colour. Bonnets totally 


yellow may now and then be seen. 


Though flowers of all sorts are still 


worn, yet feathers are still in fashion. 


Jessamine is never forgotten. Even 


geranium may be seen. On perkale 
caps roses are seen. Soon we shall 
see bowillions at the bottom of gowns, 
sometimes opening in an oval shape, 
as in the Spanish plash; sometimes 
round bows, or enormous coulisses 
bowllonnées from the knee down te 


the instep. 
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FINE 


ARTS. 
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THE NEW CUSTOM HOUSE. 


The frequent delays experienced | 


in the transaction of business from 
the want of room in the old Custon 
House, bad not escaped the atten- 
tion of government, and several 
plans for the erection of an edifice 
were actually under the considera- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, 
when the dreadful conflagration 
took place, which at once reduced 
to ashes the original pile, and ne- 
cessarily hastened a decision re- 
specting that which now graces the 
capital. The charge of erecting 
the New Custom House was given to 
that eminent architect David Laing, 
Esq. and this new display of talent 
adds not a little to his well earned 
reputation. 


The ground on which the New 
Custom House stands, is the free- 
hold property of the crown; the 
length of the building is about 489 
feet; breadth 107; the grand front 
faces the river, and is of Portiand 
stone ; its centre is perfectly plain, 
except above the windows, where 
an entablature stands, which is orna- 
mented with bas and alto reliewo 
figures placed in two compaft- 
ments, the one containing allegori- 
cal representations of the com- 
merce and industry of the country ; 
the other delineating the costume 
and character of the various na- 
tions with whom we traffic; the 
different groups are upwards of five 
feet high, seem well executed, and 
are surmounted by the recumbent 
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figures of InpustRY and PLENTY 
sustaining an hour-dial. ‘The ground 
floor of the ceutre part of the trout 
offers a noble projection charac- 
terising the entrance to the King's 
wareliouse, and forming at the same 
time an appropriate base to the 
Royal Arms, which are here sup- 
ported by the attributes of OLpD 
Ocean aud Commerce. Six co- 
lumns of the Iouian order embellish 
each wing, and effectually prevent 
that total simplicity of style, which 
in so extended an edifice would 
otherwise destroy its own effect. 
Under the pillars in the centre is a 
passage leading to the opposite 
street, and which is intended for a 
carriage way. ‘The east aud west 
ends of the buildings are faced with 
stone, the north side is of brick, 
with stone dressings, 

Of the interior we cannot speak 
too highly. ‘The long room strikes 
every visitor; itis 190 feet in length 
by 66 in width, and is divided by 
eight massive piers into three com- 
partments, the centre dome being 
the loftiest: it is ventilated through 
each dome, and both ceiling and 
walls are tinted and drawn to re- 


present stone. Excepting, how- 
ever, a little decoration on the 
former, nothing like ornament is 


attempted in this spacious apart- 


ment. All the passages, lobbies, 


&e, are paved with stone, and 
brick-work. On the 


ground, as on the one and two pair 


ground in 


floors, the communication between 
the wings and the body of the house 
is divided by iron doors, which run 
on wheels in the middle of the 
walls, and are moved by a windlass ; 
these doors are closed at night and 
would ctlectually prevent the com- 
munication of fire beyond 
boundaries, In addition to these 


their 
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Arts. 


| salutary precautions, several fire 


proof rooms have been constructed, 
where books aud papers are de- 
posited every evening, and removed 
every morning, to the respective 
offices. 

The entrances to this noble pile 
are numerous ; but the two princi- 
pal are facing Thames-street: they 
lead to halls not remarkably spa- 
cious, and these again to the prin- 
cipal staircase, which with a double 
flight of steps, conduct to lobbies 
placed at each end of the Long 
Room, where desks are fixed for 
the convenience of persons having 
occasion to frequent the establish- 
ment. These lobbies are lighted by 
vertical lantern lights, of which the 
ceilings are perforated in octangular 
compartments, and glazed with 
stained glass. The public will find 
them very commodious: and they 
will serve to check the great cur- 
rent of air which would iu their 
absence flow through the room,if it 
opened immediacely on the stair- 
ease, 

On viewing the whole of the new 
Custom House we feel but one re- 
that it could not 
have had the advantage of a greater 


gret, which is, 


space of ground facing the river, for, 
like its sister-building in Dublin, it 
stands on the very edge of the wa- 
ter, from whenee, indeed, it can 
only be to advantage. A 
wharf of about 40 feet in width is 
now constructing, which in addition 


seen 


to what already exists, will make 
certainly on the whole a frontage of 
nearly 60 feet. Still this is not 
sufficient, and without remedying 
one evil the encroachment on the 
Thames creates another, for it takes 
considerably from the beauty and 
dignity of the 


stream, rendering 


still more narrow that part which 





















































was not too broad before. With 
this deduction, which however we 
imagine could net possibly be 
avoided, we hesitate not to pro- 
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nounce the New Custom House to 
be by far the most magnificent 
| building of the kind in Kurope. 
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Respicere exemplar vite morumque.” Horace. 


LOL OTT at 


MRS. SIDDONS. 


Srttr 


Mrs. Siddons re-appeared at Co- | 
vent Garden, as Lapy Macesetn, | 


on the benefit night of Mr. Charles 
Kemble. We do not regularly no- 
tice these nights, but this lady's 
performance deserves an exception ; 
we yet fully coincide in the public 
sentiment, that when a performer, 
however regretted, has formerly 


taken leave of the Stage, the leave | 
should be inits spirit final. But oman | 


occasion like the present, too many 
honourable ties and feelings may be 
connected with the trespass ou the 
public obligation not to make it 
more “ honoured in the breach than 
in the observance.” Mrs. Siddons 
had accomplished her fame. She 
had risen to the highest rank of the 
Stage, less by the formal progress 
of her profession than by a sudden 
ascent, which at all its steps made 
but one; less by the gradual ac- 
quirement belonging to experience, 


than by the original designation of | 


a finely constituted nature ; less by 
efiort than by instinet. Singularly 
fortunate in the length and dignity 
of her career, she has been still more 


marked by the fortune of retaining | 
her rank where its purchase was no | 


longer to be the constant possession 


of the public eye. By a proud 


contradiction to the usual law of 


buman facyglties and human fame, 


| 











she had passed away from the im- 
mediate gaze, only to return with 
the evidence of unimpared power. 
A sovereign descending from her 
throne of “spells aud potent charms 
and wonders deep,” while her ab- 
dication was unmingled with the 
lower impulses of a feebler genius, 


and from time to time giving proof 


that she could fill it siill with all the 
vigour of her early supremacy. The 
few instances in which Mrs. Sip 
DONS has lately appeared, have given 
us a higher conviction of innate 
faculty for the Stage than her most 
striking performance during her day 
of practice. Her absence from the 
theatres, the natual disuse of her 
professional studies, aud the an- 
tagonist habits of lonely and retired 
life, have not prevailed over her 
original and mighty tendency to be 
mistress of human pains and pas- 
sions. In all that relates to impres- 
siveness and mind, she is at this 
hour as admirable as she was when 
her influence was at its height; 
the tide had withdrawn, but that 
temporary absence could not di- 
minish its volume, and it remained 
still ready to fill up its accus- 
tomed courses under the leading 
of that spleudid and stately influ- 
ence which seemed beyond the reach 
of decay. 

Her Lady Macebcth was full of un- 


impaired genius. ‘The reading of 
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the letter, an incident which wonld 
have struck few but its great anthor, 
and which none but himself could 
have raised into such noble relief, 
was her first triumph. Her per- 
turbation deeper and more solemn 
than could be caused by the detail 
of mortal exploits, slightly drew the 
veil from this stern spirit. She de- 
voured with an eager eye the narra- 
tive of the witches’ prophecy; but 
at the words which told her of their 
passing into air, she seemed to feel 
the full confirmation of their being 
tellers of true and glorious tidings ; 
her countenance lighted up as with 





the sudden vision of the pomp that | 
was yet to be bought with danger | 


and misery, and innocent blood ; 
and in her few gestures and glances 
there was the unfolding of the whole 
mystery of her nature and ambition. 
It manifests all the confidence of 


the unrivailed author in his own 


talents, to have ventured to sum- | 


mon up this stern shape of bold and | 


essential guilt. He disregards the 
common experience of life, and 
makes his man and his warrior the 
weaker in resolution and in crime. 
Mucbeth trained to blood, and coming 
hot from battle, with the glory of a 
conqueror, the elation of a new 
dignity, and the voice of sorcery 
sounding a supernatural cry that 
haunts him asleep and awake, is 
cold and unpurposed to the woman 
who has lingered at home in soli- 
tade, beyond the stir of war, and 
who has shared the natural sources 
of woman’s softness. Her husband 
loves the prize, but loves it only 
seen through those mists which hide 
the bloody path by which it must 
be reached. The Lady Mucbeth 
looks upon it without a shadow, in 
its full and fired glance, measures 


ihe whole space between with a 
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steady gaze, and only longs for the 
signal to cross that fearful descent 
from which shall never rise 
but with stains that the “ multitu- 
dinous sea” shall never wash away. 
She has no similar in the world of 
imagination. With the haughty 
cruelty of Clytemnestra, aud the in- 
spired wildness of Cassandra, she has 
a grandeur that throws both into 
the shade—a Gothic grandcur, that 
bold and solemn, derives its chief 
potency from its connection with 
the region of invisible thiugs. Her 
dealings are with a more over- 
whelming tribe of impulses, than 
those which descend upon the an- 
Her sudden re- 
course to the “ ministers that wait 
on Nature’s mischief,” has a more 
suspending and appalling influence 
than the denunciation of the Greek 
regecide, or the ‘Trojan prophetess. 
She stands beside 


she 


cient heroines. 


are wavering 


husband with the superiority of a 


demon watching the progress of a 
mortal to ruin, alternately alluring 
and threatening, playing befure him 
the mystic radiance of that crown, 


| which on his brow was tobe that 
| crown of fire keeping an eye, like the 


eye of enchantment, steadily fixed 


upon him, betraying nothing of the 
_ weakness of premature exultation, 


nothing of the fear of final failure, 
leading him insensibly on in murder 
till she could trust him to the sweep 
of the torrent, aud then sending him 
down by himself secure of her victory 


_and her victim. The stangest but 


the finest feature of this magificently 


evil being is forgotten, if her at- 
tachment 


to her husband is for- 
gotten.—That in the world and 
tempest furious passion there 
should be one reserve of gentle and 
almost sacred feeling, only deepens 
the character by giving it something 


of 




















































of the aspect of our mortal nature. 
A mind of unmixed guilt would be 
fatal to our sympathy; but the 
lonely and lingering regard of those 
two desperate existencies who have 
cut down the bridge between them- 
selves and mankind, throws round 
them some colouring of the interest 
natures 


in which we view noble 


ruined. Human thought can con- 
ceive no form of sorrow like that of 
the fallen angel retaining still the 
traces of earlier innocence, and in 
the perversion of all its more glorious 
faculties, reminding us cf what it 
was by some pale and melancholy 
touch of iis original beauty. ‘To 
Mrs. Siddons was 
great throughout—dazzling her au- 


abbreviate all, 


ditory with vast presentations of a 
mighty mind, and with all the high 
wrought feelings of which our na- 
ture is susceptible. We have been 
led to enlarge, as our feeling on our 
subject partook something of that 
which the admirer of Nature feels 
when he would retain the declining 
beauties of the setting Sun, appre- 
hensive that we should “ never see 
their like again.” 
MR. 
On the 23d June, Mr. Kemble 
took his leave of the Stage. The 
Play was Cortolanus, he exhibited 
admirable powers, and closed lis 
final performance. ‘The curtain fell 
in the midst of universal testimonies 
of approbation; in a few minutes 
Mr. K. came forward and addressed 
his parting sentences to the multi- 
tude. Exhausted by previous fa- 
tigue, and deeply affected by the 
feelings which pressed upon him at 
that interesting moment the diflicul- 
ty of obtaining silence in so large an 
assembly was no inconvenience on 
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this occasion, as he required all the 


' time which it took for the audience 


to become tranquil, to collect him- 
self; after repeated efforts he at 
length in a voice unaflectedly tre- 
mulous, spoke nearly as follows : 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

I] have now performed my late 
character—I am come to bid 
farewell—I say this with regret, I 


you 


had not intended to address you this 
evening, 1 doubted my own powers 
for this situation; but, I suflered 
myself to be persuaded, and to offer 
you a little word of parting—were 
it only for the sake of old custom.— 
But I entreat you Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen to believe that my labours 
and studies, and the employmeut of 
such talents as may have beeu given 
me iu my profession, have been 
turned into a delightful occupation 
by the kindness with which you have 
accepted them. I entreat you to 
believe that if I have done any thing 
of value either as an actor in the 
characters assigned to me, or as 
a manager in giving beauty and 
splendour to our theatrical perform- 
ances, or more than all, in bringing 
forward with ail the beauties and 
advantages of the day, and of the 
stage, the works of our own divine 
Shakspear. I have felt most amply 
rewarded for it by your kindness, 
—Ladies and Gentlemen, I now bid 
you farewell—a long and unwilling 
farewell. 

Thunders of rapturous applause, 
mixed with calls that must have 
proved the most gratifying to his 
feelings, responded to this speech, 
a wreath of laurel accompanied by 
embruidered — scroll, 
was the Nir. 
Kemble bowed to all parts of the 


an elegantly 


thrown on Stage. 
house, and retired wholly unattend- 


ed, except by the fervent plaudits 
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and hearty good wishes of every , 


person present. 

The manager was called for, and 
Mr. Fawcet made his appearance : 
he took up the wreath and the satin, 
and addressing the auditor, said, he 
only could understand them to have 


been intended as a compliment to | 


Mr. Kemble. 
sure to depute him to present the 
laurel to that gentleman, they would 


If it were their plea- | 


impose upon him one of the most | 
delightful undertakings that had | 


ever been his lot to perform—the 
whole house having by their shouts 
intimated their wish that this should 
be done. Mr. Fawcet assured the 
audience, that in 


their name he | 


would forthwith present it to Mr. | 


Kemble. 


He retired amidst the | 
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plandets of the whole house, which 
were frequently renewed in hunour 
of the great actor, who lad just 
made his bow. All felt that since 
GARRICK SO interesting an exit had 
not been made, and seemed disposed 
to exclaim with fond regret, in 
answer to his tearful farewell, 


** Thou last of all the Romans, fare thee well!” 


The curtain now drew up for the 
afterpiece, the portrait of Cervantes ; 
but the clamour was so loud for its 
being let down, that Mr. Fawcet 
was again deputed to thank the au- 
dience for this new mirk of respect 
to the actor whom they had lost, 
and to announce that the nights 
performance was at an end. The 
house wus crowded to an excess. 


— 
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THE OPERA HOUSE 
The Princess Charlotte and the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg, honoured 
the Opera on the 24th ult. with 
their presence. Her Royal Highness 
looked remarkably well—and ap- 


peared highly gratified with the | 


delightful Opera of Cost fan Tuti. 
Allowing for the concert, and the 
great assemblage at Almack’s, the 
house was well attended. 


Among | 


the fashionables we saw—The Por- | 


tuguese and Spanish Ambassadors, 
Dukes of Leeds, Portland, and Dor- 
set, Duchess of Buccleugh, Mar- 
quisses of Stafford and Winchester, 


Countess of Guildford, Lords Burg- | 


herst, Palmerstone, Ensimore, and 
Bentink : Ladies Harrowby, Susan 
Ryder, Charlotte Campbell, Vernon, 
Burdett, Langham, Eliz. Parker: 
Sirs C. Rampfylde, J. Langham, 
J. Throgmorton, 'T. Baker, E. W al- 
ler, C. Cockerill, G. P. Turner, 
J. Murray, and C. W. Flint, Mr. 


Thompson, Mr. Halifax, and Mrs. 
Rigby. 
Se el 


THE GRAND FETE. 


errr 


ALMACKs, on the 24th of June, 
excelled itself. It was the rendez- 
vous of the Grace—The temple of 
lashion. At no former period did 
that celebrated institution appear 
with half such eclat.--The zcal of the 
fair Patronesses, the Countess ot 
Levien, Viscountess Castlereagh, 
and the Honourable Mrs. })rum- 
mond Burrell, augments on every 
fresh occasion. ‘Ihe great Saloon 
resembled a conservatory. from 
the variety of flowers intioduced in 


| every recess, they would have em- 


bellished the Spring even in its 


| most faveured domain; Garlands of 


flowers also decorated the walis, the 


| orchestra, and the windows: about 
midnight came the Prince Regeut, 





the Scene was then at its Zenith, no 
mask being worn, need we wonder 
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at its being a moving Panorama, ex- 
hibiting the Costume of every na- 
tiou? the dresses, not hired tor the 
occasion, the principal oues being 
imported from the continentexpress- 
ly for the purpuse, gave a grand 
nouvelle character to this entertain 
ment. A more beautiful sight never 
prese::ted «tselt. The varied cos- 
tume in its ample boundaries, exhi- 
bited some incaiculably droll and 
picturesque representaiious, About 
500 iickeis were issued; and not 
anvther evuld be procured, however 
great the influence exercised: these 
precautions were necessary to pre- 
vent a Crowd, “ on such a night as 
that.” As it was, the heat was in- 
suilerable; it resembled that of the 
Torrid Zone, the illustrious person- 
age stood it better than many; as 
a provf, his Royal Highness, staid 
ull past three o'clock ‘The Duke 
of WELLINGTON retired previously. 
‘The amusements were enlivened 
by Dancing, in which Quadrilles 
and Waltzes took the lead. 


MR. HALIFAX’S FETE CHAMPLTRE, 
Dartsmouth House, Blackheath, 


Lae 


Presented on Monday 23d a most 


gratifying scene to the fashionable 
world. At three o'clock upwards of 
300 ladies and gentlemen of distinc- 
tion partook of a most sumptuous 
dejyeune, which consisted of cyery 
delicate viand that the season can 
produce. ‘The dessert, ices and 
wines, were most profuse. 

The party was enlivened by the 
presence of his Royal Highness the 
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THE KING’s BIRTH-DAY. 


On fourth of June his Majesty 
completed his 79th year; and though 
the continuance of his lamented in- 
disposition precluded all the usual 
showy modes of rejoicing on former 
occasions, yet the aniversary was 
marked by all those public mani- 
festations of respect that are not 
uuwisely designed to connect the 
name of the Sovereign with some of 
the most useful institutions for the 
public service. Thus, the firemen 
of the different offices paraded the 
streets with their bands, and the 
mail-coaches started for their dif- 
ferent journies with new liveries, 
new harness, and decorations, and 
in some instances with new horses. 
The coaches made their usual circuit 
of visitation to the palaces, and the 
houses of the Post masters-general. 
Some of the public offices, theOpera- 
house, the Theatres, and the houses 
of the Royal tradesmen, were illu- 
minated. ‘The Queen spent the 
day at Windsor. in the privacy 
most suited to the occasion, and 
privately received the visits of an- 
nual ceremony from the nobility 
and gentry. 


PLP IS EP 


THE FOURTH OF JUNE, 








Duke of Gloucester who was re- | 
ceived with every mark of attention 


and politeness by Mr. and Mrs. 
Halifax. 
versed with the Ladies with his 
accustomed affability in admiration 
of the Elysian-like appearance of 
the pleasure grounds and lawn 
attached to this delightful villa. 

At five o'clock Quadrilles and 
Reels conimenced on the lawn, 


His royal Highness con- | 


presenting much beauty and love- | 


liness. The Ladies were splendidly 
dressed and continued dancing with 
great spirit till ten when this festival 
and mirthful treat concluded. 


OR, 


TINTINNABULATORY 


A Al 


JOY. 


England has been called “ the 
Ringing Island ;” and, ow all oc- 
casions of public joy, a good En- 
glishman finds a peal of bells in uni- 
son with the best feelings of his 
heart. ‘There is a purity, a cheer- 
fulness, and a tender melancholy, 
even in their sound, peculiarly ex- 
pressive of that pious gratitude 
which must always “ rejoice with 
trembling.” ‘There are also ideas 
associated with bells, which gives 
them a moral and sacred influence. 
They have been for many ages, the 
heralds and harbingers of devotion. 
They have been the voice of the 
Sabbath and of the holy day. Ele- 
vated in our churches, they have in- 


| life, and raise our hearts above the 
world; to quit, for a while, our 


vited us to forget the lowly cares of 
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houses and our gates, for “ the house | 


of Gud, and the gate of Heaven” 


They have accompanied the earthly | 


pilgrimage of our fathers, from the 


cradle io the altar, and from the , 


altar to the tomb. 

‘They have been connected with 
the crand distinctions of our national 
charactei—ihe acclamation of the 
Church, haiiing the prosperity of the 
State, and the grateful reply of the 
State, promising protection and se- 

unry te the Church. On all occa- 
sions, therefore, a peal of bells ts 
one of the best expressions of public 
jov which could be devised. But on 
are they morc pecu- 


none, perhaps 
English 


liarly responsive to an 
heart, than cua 
George the ‘Vhird! For little does 
he deserve the name and privileges 
ot an Englishman, whose heart does 
not, on that day, expand with joy 
and gratitude; and where is the 
man whose pleasure is not dashed 
with meiancholy, when he turns to 
the cloud that has covered our Mo- 
narch in his latter days; and reflects, 
on every returning year, that this 
may probably be the last peal which 
will celebrate the Fourih of June. 
such snould be the will of Heaven, 
well may it be said of our revered 
Sovereign, that his glorious work 7s 
done! — In times of unexampled 
danger and diliculty, his steady, 
jus!, and tempcrate Sceptre has, for 
more than two common generations, 
secured ihe liberties and welfare of 
his country! Jo immoral, and dissi- 
pated, and licentious times, he has 
altorded the purest example which 
any ‘ibrone has given te the world! 
iu times when ambition and anarchy 
have mightily assailed the State, and 
infidelity and schism have united to 
subveit the Church, he has * fought 
the good fight” and “ kept the faith!” 
His day muy cease to be distin- 
guished; but his memory will live 
jor ever! 


FLIPS ACLIOCLS 
THE STRAND BRIDGE. 
This fine and useful communi- 


cation betwecu the Surry side of the 
river ane the Strend; was opened 


the Birth-day of 











— 


to the public on the 18th inst, under | 
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the name of the “ Waterloo Bridge” 
au appellation which it has lately 
got, by a sort of re-christening- 
This is the imitation of Buonaparte’s 
practice of naming bridges, after his 
battles (names by the bye which the 
legitimates have since changed) a 
practice which was wont to be cun- 
sidered a picce of inordinate vanity 
in him, by those who are fond of fol- 
lowing his example. ‘There is a 
little diflerence, however ; for Buona- 
parte won his battle, befure he built 
his bridges, such a practice in na- 
ming, was besides almost general 
in Irance, previous io his time; 
whereas in this country, we have 
been more accustomed to give toa 
bridge, the name of the princi- 
pal place with which it communi- 
cates. 

The ceremony was according to 
the prevailing taste of the times, 
quite military, notwithstanding, that 
the object to which it was directed, 
was one of civil utility. ‘The day 


| was fine, and the pageantry attrac- 


ted all the lovers of sights and 
shews, in and around the metro- 


' polis. 


Karly in the forenoon, the Thames 


| Was covered with barges and plea- 
| sure boats, and its banks lined with 


spectators of every age and size. 
‘lhe bridge was decorated with 18 
standards elevated. In the centre, 
and at each end, were two Royal 
Standards of Great Britain; there 
were between these, Standards of 
Prussia and the Netherlands, 
and the Orange flag. The castern 
side of the bridge was railed off, 
and temporary benches were 
made to accommodate the specta- 
tors. Divisions of foot guards were 
stationed near Whitehall, and a 
Captain’s guard was drawn up the 
area before Fife-house. 

Some time after three the Prince 
Regent arrived at the Whitehall 
stairs in his private carriage, Whence 
he embarked in the Royal barge, 
bearing the Royal standard. ‘This 
barge was followed by the Lord 
Mayor’s barge, which attended with 
his Lordship, and a full company to 
conduct the Prince Regent to the 
bridge. Other barges belonging to 
the Admiralty, Navy, and other 
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public offices succeeded, bearing || 


union flags, or the appropriate flags || 


of the respective departments. ‘The 
discharges of the artillery commen- 
ced on the Regent’s embarking, and 
continued till he landed at tbe bot- 
tom of the flight of steps on the 
south-east of the bridge, which he 
ascended. His Royal Highness 
was received in the most respectful 
manner by the committee, and then 


walked alovg on the western side of 
the bridge, between the Duke of 


York and the Duke of Wellington, 


followed by a number of military | 


officers, oflicers of State, and persons | 
of distinction, and attended by a | 


military guaid of honour. Arrived 
at the north end of the bridge, he 


descended by the north-west stairs | 


to the Royal barge. ‘The. firing 
then recommenced, and did not ter- 


minate till his Royal Highness had | 


landed at Whitehall watergate, and 
returned to Carlton-house. 

The four toll lodges ate appro- 
priate doric structures. We 


ob- |) 


served a clever contrivance at each | 
lodge for the purpose of checking | 


and preventing dishonesty to the 
trust. The kind of iron turn-stiles, 
which admit of only one person pas- 


sing at a time, touch some machi- | 
nery which communicates with a | 


clock locked up in an oak box in 
each toll-house, the index of which 
is thereby moved, so that on looking 
at it the number of those who have 
passed is directly seen, Some ma- 
chinery for a similar object is to be 


applied to the horse and carriage | 


gates. We understand that, when 
the lamps are completed, the gas 
light will be introduced. The situ- 
ation of this bridge is remarkably 
fine. We congratulate the metro- 
polis on the completion of this ad- 
ditional ornament; but to complete 
the northern avenue—the 
should cross the Strand to the bottom 
of Charles-street; and from the north 
of Bow-street, a desirable opening 
might be made, so as to make a 
clear communication with ‘otten- 
ham-Court Road, Mary-le-bone, 
Bloomsbury, &c. 
DIMENSIONS OF 


THE BRIDGE, 


Feet. 
The length of the stone bridge withiu the 


WCRI orev es 6taCes cevesccdvaccess Be 


street | 


‘thanks him and Mr. Brougham for 


— 








Length of the road supported on brick 


arches on the Surry side of the river.. 1,25¢ 
| Length of the road supported on brick 
arches on the London side ........ 400 
Total length froin the Strand, where the 
building begins, to the spot in Lambeth 
where it falls to the level of the road 2,890 
Width of the bridge wothin fhe balus- 
WAGES. coer cvccrccevcncescccocesoce 42 
Width of pavement or footway, on each 
RET . déwaden's CCeercccesecccccccccns 3 
Width of road for horses and carriages 28 
Spau of each arch ...ccececcccccsccees 120 
rhickness of each pier .cccccscocssecce 23 
Clear water way nder the nine arches, 
which are equal ccccccccccccscecsecce 308 
Number of brick arches on the Surrey 
BIDE. ce ccescccccsecscscecccesces eee 40 
Number of ditto on the Loadon side .. 16 


LENGTH OF THE OTHER 


LONDON, 


LRIDGES IN 


Westminster, from wharf to wharf .... 1,223 
blacktriars 


eeereee Peete eeeeeeeeseeeee 940 
ee A Ee eee ee 
Vauxhall cast iron bridge ..........02 860 


here are 320 piles driven into the bed of the 
river under each pier; the length of each pile 
trom 19 to 22 feet, and the diameter about 13 
inches, There is one pile to every yard square. 


OP LI LIL PLI IPP 


Remarkable Events and Anecdotes 
OF 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
From 1814 to 1816. 


After an introduction, in which it is 

shown that the princess of Wales did 
not leave England in consequence 
of superior orders, and _ still less 
from any motive dishonorable to her 
Royal Highness, but of her own 
free will, in pursuance of a plan 
which she had long since formed, 
some documents are communicated, 
which give evident proof of this. 

1. A letter from the Princess to 
Lord Liver; ool, dated July 25, 1814: 
she announces to him her resolution 
to leave England, in order to restore 
to the Prince Regent and herself, 
the peace of which they bad been so 
many years deprived, and declines 
the income of £50,000 sterling 
which Parliament had voted her, 
accepting only £35,000. 

2. Lord Liverpool answers the 
Princess on the 28th July, that he 
has laid the letter before the Prince 
Regent, and that his Royal High- 
ness will not oppose her journey. 

3. A letter from the Princess to 
Mr. Whitbtead and his friends, dated 
July 25, 1814: she informs him of 
her resolution to leave England, and 
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the attention which they have shown | 


her on all occasions. ‘‘ No person,” 
says the Princess, ‘ possessed of 
sensibility and pride, could long 
eudure the situation, which is below 
her rank as Princess of Wales, and 
even as a mere private person, since 
she is so **** by the Sovereign that 
he will not bear her presence either 
in public o9 privatelife. The Princess 
of Wales no longer bears such 
degradation and humiliation; she 
can no longer bear that the Prince 
and his family treat her as a *******, 
though her innocence was publicly 
recognised by the Ministers and the 
Parliament alter the false accusa- 
tions of her enemies and of traitors 
had been done away. Now that the 
Princess has received this public 
satisfaction, she can no _ longer, 
consistently with her conscience, be 
a burden to her friends,” &c. 

4. Mr. Whitbread answers the 
Princess on the ist of August; he 
says “he is not surprised at her 
determination, but it is painful for 
him to be deprived for a time of her 
amiable society ” These letters reply 
to all the false motives which were 
ascribed to the departure ot the 
Princess from England. After what 
had passed, the Princess could no 
more :eside agreeably at a Court 
where she was forced to submit to 
the humour of the Prince, which 
might have had an influence on the 
happiness of her daughter. How 
could the Princess live happily in a 
place where thrown in the way of 
maternal tenderness, and where she 
and the Princess Charlotte were 
scarcely allowed to appear as mother 
and daughter? ‘The Princess there- 
fore sailed on the 9th of August from 
England, for Hamburg, and tra- 
velled from that place to Brunswick. 

The suit that attended her con- 
sisted entirely of English gentlemen 
and ladies. But in the sequel they 
left the Princess altogether, and she 
could not obtain any more English, 
notwithstanding the trouble she 
took to get her retinue wholly com- 
posed of English, Why did the 
English leave her Court? Some 
from.personal motives, but the most 
for fear of drawing down upon 
themselves the displeasure of the 








Court of London, a fear which was: 
but too well-founded. if the situation 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
is considered. For this rcason too, as 
she was travelling through Italy, the 
English there in that country did 
not pay their respects to h-r. ‘The 
Princess was therefore compelled to 
form another household for herself: 
this consisis of Countess ¢ldi of 
Cermona; Dr. Mocchetti, Chevalier 
Scuiavini, Chevaliers ‘Tommassia, 
Pergami, &e. Only one Englisuman, 
her private Secretary, of the name 
of Hannam, remained true to her, 
and did not leave her. Some dis- 
creditable reports were circulated 
inregard to her first Chamberlain, 
the Chevalier Pergami, a Knight of 
Malta ; but he is a respectable man, 
who made the campaigns of 1812, 
1813. and 1814, under Lieutenant- 
Geueral Pino. Her estate on the 
Lake of Como she purchased of the 
Countess of Pino, and had it greatly 
improved. But the Princess was 
calumniated even in Cuomo, the in- 
habitants of which she had loaded 
with benefits. Her way of living 
upon her estate is extremely simple 
—a select society, a cheeriul repast, 
music, plays in her privaie theatre, 
these are her innocent amusements; 

In the summer of 1815 a wicked 
secret plot was formed against the 
Princess, the origin of which it is 
not difficult to guess. The Princess 
was narrowly watched, and attempts 
were made to seduce her people ; 
but only one, the Piqueur Crede, 
was so weak as to yield, and to 
promise Baron O** to conduct him 
into the apartments of the Princess 
by means of false keys. ‘The plot 
was however discovered, and the 
Piqueur turned away. This man 
wrote to the Chevalier Tommassia, 
confessed that he had let liimself be 
seduced by Baron O** to betray his 
mistress, and begged for mercy. 
The Princess thought it proper 
to acquaint the Governor Count 
Sawrau with this avent, and Baron 
O** was forced to leave the domi- 
nions of his Majesty the Emperor. 
Hannam, the Princess’s Private 
Secretary, challenged the Baron, 
but the latter has hitherto put it off. 
Since this affair the Princess is very 








cautious, particularly towards En- 
glishmen whom she does not know ; 
but she conceals herself from nobody ‘ 
only she will not be the object of 
calumny, and of ashameful epronage, 
of which she has already been the 
victim. What has already hap- 
pened gives ground to fear still 
greater enormities. 

An event which took place at 


Genoa has more the appearance of | 


anattemptat assassination than rob- 
bery. 
during the night into the house of 
the Princess, and almost into her 
bed chamber. An alarm being 
given, one of her servants fired upon 


these people and pursued them, but | 


in vain. It is not yet discovered 
what were their intentions ;—but 
Jet a veil cover all this! Her first 
Master of the Horse. Schiavini, has 
kept a circumstantial journal of her 
journey to the Holy Land. ‘The 
Princess went from Genoa to the 
island of Elba, thence tuo Sicily and 
Barbary, then to Palestine. She 
visited Jerusalem, Athens, &c. and 
was every where réceived with the 
honors due to her rank, 

By the assistance of several Li- 
terati, she obtained a collection of 
valuable antiquities, for which ob- 
ject she spared no expence. 


Some armed men penetrated | 
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Wher- | 
ever the Princess appeared she left | 


behind her grateful recollections by | 


her beneficence. At Tunis she ob 
tained the freedom of several slaves. 


The Princess is now employed in | 
writing the history of her life, which | 


she will make public when the time 
comes. 
great light on many facts which are 
now involved in obscurity. 


WALTER SCOTT. 


7rs@e 


The following extract of a letter 


communicates some particulars re- | 


specting this celebrated poet :— 

‘“ But few travellers visit Edin- 
burgh without inquiring whether 
Walter Scott be visible. In a small 
dark room where one of the courts 
is held, he is to be seen every morn- 
ing in term time, seated at a small 
table with the acts of the court 
before him. He is a short, broad- 


By ths she will throw a | 





| 


| 
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shouldered, and rather robust man, 
with light hair, eyes between blue 
and grey, broad nose, round face, 
with an almost sleepy look, dressed 
in a shabby black gown, his lame 
leg concealed under the table, and 
the other extended in such a way as 
never leg, whether lame or sound, 
ought to be: a man forsooth to 
whom you would swear that Heaven 
had given a good-natured, honest 
soul, not overburthened with intel- 
lect; a jolly loyal subject, who is 
fond of port and porter, pays his 
taxes without grumbling, and can 
sing God save the King. Not a 
poetic feature, not a ray of genius 
in his face, except a somewhat 
animated eye, distinguishes the bust 
of the author of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel from the stupid,: vacant, 
and unlettered loon—Mr, Scott is 
about 47 years old, and is descended 
from an obscure family in Lothian. 
In his infancy, as he himself relates, 
the old people took him upon their 
knees, called him Little Waity; and 
told him all sorts of old stories and 
legends, while his brothers were 
abroad at work, from which he was 
exempted on account of his lameness 
Scott had been sometime married to 
a Guernsey lady, a natural daugliter 
of the Duke of Devonshire, with 
whom he is said to have received 
a portion of £10,000. She was born 
in the island, and spoke wretchedky 
broken English. ‘To her many vir- 
tues belong an ungovernable fury 
against the unlucky wights who 
censure her husband's works; it is 
reported, that when his Marmion 
was criticized in the Edinburgh 
Review, she could scarcely be re- 
strained from pulling the ears of 
the Editor when she met him some 
time after at a dinner party.—Mr, 
Scott is blest with some other good 
things, that rarely fail to the lot of a 
poet; he is sherifl-‘eputy of aceunty, 
commits offenders to gaol, and sends 
them to the gallows, with great 
ability. He is also clerk of the 
above mentioned court. ‘hese two 
places produce him from £800 to 
£1000 per annum. ‘Though a great 
number of travellers have letters of 
recommendation,to Mr. Scott, yet 
his parties are not numerous: he 



































































96 Monthly 
confines himself to a chosen few of 
the ministerial side, and is warmly 
attached to the King and Church, 
His manners are agreeable, un- 
tainted with vanity; and the only 
affectation to be perceived in him 
is, that he is solicitous not to appear 
as a poet. He is very lively and 
full of anecdote; and though not 
brilliant in company, is always 
cheerful and unassuming.” 


AAA 


THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON’s PLATE. 


Ourreaders know that a superb ser- 
vice of plate was presented to the 
Duke of Wellington by the King of 
Portugal. ‘The house of Mr. Ger- 
rard, the eminent silversmith, in 
Panton-street, was for several days 
thronged by great numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, who were ad- 
mhitted by tickets to view it. The 
following is a correct discription of 
this brilliant tribute of gratitude to 
the British Hero :— 

The Centre Piece represents the 
unanimity of the three victorious 
nations by three fasces, on each of 
which are the arms of one of the 
respective nations. Around the 
fasces are the four quarters of the 
Globe, allegorically described :— 
Europe, with a Horse; Asia, a 
Camel; Africa, a Scorpion; Ame- 
rica, an Alligator ; which are mak- 
ing offerings to the victorious na- 
tions, of garlands of flowers, of most 
exquisite workmanship: the wholeis 
surmounted by the Globe, witha 
most correctly classical figure of 
Victory waving her benign wings 
over the Peninsula, aud holding in 
her right hand an olive and palin 
branch. indicative of peace and 
triumph; and in the left three 
crowns of laurel. The whole is 
supported by eight Sphynxes, de- 
noting the number of years which 
the victorious Duke spent in the 
Peninsula. 


The next piece is, the Crest of 


Portugal, a Griffin, with the thunder 
of Jupiter under his feet, denoting 
the irresistible prowess of the Por- 
tuguese nation. 
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What next presents itself is, a 
grand column, on which is a beau- 
tifu!l figure! representing one of the 
daughters of agus carrying tro- 
phies to adorn the grand triumphal 
centre—the beautiful and elegant 
candelabras, caHed the flambeaus 
of victory, from their being com- 
posed uf paim branches. Next is 
seen a grand column, on which are 
inscribed some of his Grace's _bat- 
tles; around which are Nymphs, 
adorned with flowers, dancing, and 
carrying lights to display the in- 
scriptions. 


The end piece is an Egyptian 


_ figure, which, from its stability, in- 


dicates the geueral repose of na- 
tions. 


There are tablets of the whole of 


| his Grace’s battles, in regular sue- 





cession, on the plateau. 
The groundwork of the plateau is 


/ composed of silver, burnished; a 


| 


| 


} 


| casion. 


beautiful design: it is illuminated 
by 106 wax candles ; and the whole 
forms a most delightful spectacle. 

Fifteen dozen plates, knives, 
forks. and spoons; weight, about 
100,000 oz. : 30 covered dishes, 30 
without covers, eight soup tureens, 
four large, four small. 

Length of Plateau, upwards of 
30 fect ; breadth, about 34. 


A de ee ee 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING ROOM. 


CLI IS 


On 26th ult. her Majesty held a 
Drawing-room at her Palace,which, 
as well in point of numerous at- 
tendance as in the splendor of the 
dresses displayed on the occasion, 
Was perhaps superior to any thing 
of the kind ever before wituessed in 
this or any other country: and happy 
were we to find that the former 
patriotic and laudable recommenda- 
tion of the Prince Regent in favour 


_of British manufactures was duly 


| 


respected and observed on this oc- 
‘The usual state ceremony. 
and military parade were attended 
to with the most grand and imposing 


effect, and the assembled multitude 





'seemed highly delighted with the 
briltiancy of the scene. Her Ma- 
\jesty, always. punctual to her ap- 
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pointments, entered the drawing- 
room within a few minutes of two 
o’clock, surrounded by her illustrious 
Family aud the Officers of State. 
The Prince Regent, in all due state, 
accompanied by the Royal Dukes, 
and the Officers of his Household, 
arrived soon alter. Owing to the 
immense brilliant crowd and the 
number of distinguished persons 
whom the Queen had to reccive, her 
Majesty did not withdraw till half- 
past five o’clock’; and it was long, 
very long after before the Palace was 
cleared of its splendid visitors. 


Among the presentations were 
the following :— 

Lady Lubbock, by Lady Hippisley. 

Lady Harriet Plunkett, by the 
Countess of Fingal. 

Lady Sheffield, by the Dowager 
Countess of Ilchester. 

The Misses Sheffield, by the Dow- 
ager Countess of Lchester. 

Lieut. the Hon. G. B. Molyneux, 
7th Hussars, by Earl Morton. 

Hon. Mrs. Noel, by the Duchess of 
Montrose. | 

Miss St. Leger, by her Mother. 

Captain Ker, on promotion. 

Miss Hareby, Viscountess Ashbrook 

Mrs. Stevenson, by the Lady in 
Waiting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dashwood, on their 
marriage. 

Sir George Hill, being appointed 
Vice-Treasuter of lreland, and 
sworn a Member of the Privy 
Council. 

Major Handley, on promotion. 

Mrs. Miles Milman, on her mar- 
riage. 

Mrs. Clayton, on her marriage, by 
Lady Clayton, 

Mrs. Bushby, by the Countess of 
Fingal. 

Miss Eliza Lechmere, by Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

Miss Hood, by Viscountess Hood. 

Miss Croft, by her mother. 


Her Majesty---Wore a petticoat of rich 
celestial blue silver tissue, most superbly 
trimmed at the bottom with full flouncings 
of broad lace, surmounted and finished 
with chains and rosettes of diamonds; 
the draperies entirety composed of most 
elegant lace, richly trimmed with a broad 
lace to correspond, with chains of the 
most costly diamonds, continued round the 
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draperies, very tastefully designed, looped 
up and confined with magnificient bows of 
diamonds intermixed with satin; the 
mantua of rich blue silver tissue covered 
with lace, elegantly trimmed round with 
two rows of lace to correspond; body 
and sleeves profusely trimmed with lace 
and diamonds. The lace of this dress 
was entirely of British manufactare, and 
Head 
dress, a most brilliant tiara of diamonds. 


Princess Augusta---Wore a petticoat of 
rich white satin, the draperies most mag- 
nificiently embroidered in silver on tulle, 
with very rich borders round the dra- 
peries te correspond, which were elegantly 
designed, supported with real silver bul- 
lion and superb tassels, at the head of 
which were bunches of hlac marguerites ; 
below the draperies, very magnificent 
embroidered flouncings finished the bottom 
of the petticoat; mantaa of rich lilac 
silver tissue, elegantly trimmed with 
silver lace ; the body and sleeves trimmed 
with a profasion of point lace and dia- 
monds. Head dress a profusion of ostrich 
feathers and diamonds. 


Princess Elizabeth---A petticoat of rich 
celestial blue satin, draperies of blue 
satin, very richly spangled with silver, 
a most magnificent embroidery of silver 
round the draperies, designed im a very 
peculiar and elegant style, apparently 
caught together and suspended from rou- 
leaus of satin, richly spangled and finished 
with handsome bunches of camellia japon- 
nica and superb silver ropes and tassels ; 
at the bottom of the petticoat was flonn- 
cings richly embroidered in silver on 
tullae; the mantua of rich silver tissue, 
most elegantly trimmed with silver lace ; 
the body and sleeves saperbly trimmed 
with point lace and diamonds. This dress 
had a very striking effect. Head dregs, 
a profusion of ostrich feathers and a tiara 
of diamonds. 


Princess Sophia of Gloucester---A superb 
dress of lilac and silver, elegant lama 
draperies, ornamented with silver flowers 
and tassals, lilac satin robe richly trimmed 
with silver. Head dress, a profusion of 
diamonds and feathers, 


PIPL LIIIG 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Works in the Press. 


Mr. John Nichols will soon publish a 
3d vol. of the Genuine Works of William 
Hogarth, with fifty additional plates. 
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98 Politics. 


The Diary of John Evelyn, esq. the 
author of Sylva, from the original MS. 

Travels through France, by the way of 
Flanders, in the years 1815, 16, 17, by 
J. Jordgensen, esq. 

Memoirs, with a Selection from the 
Correspondence, of Mrs. E. Hamilton. 

The Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay, vol. 1. 

An Excursion to Windsor, by the Rev. 
John Evans, with a trip to Paris, by John 
Evans, jun. 

The Lady’s Receipt Book, by M. Wil- 
liam Pylus, author of a Manual of Useful 
Knowledge. 


PPPOE L LIL 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Welch Moutaineers, a Novel, by 
Miss Hutten, author of the Miser Married, 
3 vols. 16s. 6d. 








France, by Lady Morgan, one vol. 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d. 

The Annual Register, or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literatare, for 
1816, 8vo. 16s. 

The History of the Revolution, by Thos. 
Moore, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Dramatic Tales, illustrative of the 
Superstition and Manners of the Scotch, 
2 vols. 14s. 

Select Pieces, in Verse and Prose, by 
J. Bwodler Jein, Esq. 2 ol. Svo 18s. 

Musomania, or Poet's Purgatory 8vo 4s. 

Manfred, a Drama, by the Right Honor- 
able Lord Byron, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Character of Macbeth, 
and King Richard the Third, by J. P. 
Kemble, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

The Colonies and the present Ameri- 
can Revolution, translated from theFrench, 
by M. De Pradt. 8vo 12s. 





BIRTHS. 


At Paris, the Right Hon. Lady Fitzroy 
Somerset, of a son. 

The Lady of Joseph Atkinson, jun. Esq. 
of a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Lady of Captain 
Hodgson, R.N. of a son. 

At New Barnes, Herts, the Lady of 
Joseph Timberon, Esq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Milbank to Lady Augusta Vane, 
second danghter of the Earl of Darlington. 

Captain H. W. Gordon, R. A. to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Samuel Enderby, 
Esq. of Croom’s Hill, Blackheath. 

Edw. Phelps, Esq. to Ann Caroline, 
Countess of Antrim. 

Sir R. Wilmot, Bart. of Chaddlesden, 
Derby, to Mrs. Cranfard, widow of D. 
Cranfard, Esq. son of the late Sir Alexander 
Craufurd, Bart. 

Lieut. H. Alexander, of the 12th Light 
Dragoons, to Frances Elizabeth, second 
daughter of T. A. Kerrison, Esq. late of 
Norwich. 

Captain De Bussche of the ist Ceylon 
Regiment, to Sarah, only daughter of the 
late A. Smyth, Esq. R. N. 

Mr. Thomas Griffith, soap-boiler, of 
Lewins Mead, Bristol, aged 70, to Miss 
Mary Rosser, of Glamorganshire, aged 17. 

The Rev. John Pannell, of Whittering, 
Sussex, to Lucy, third daughter of the 
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late Rev. Dr. Wilder of Parley-hall, 
Berks. 

J. S. Savory, Esq. of the Hon. Rast India 
Company's Service on the Madras establish- 
mext, to Miss Yarworth, of Great Surrey- 
street, Blackfriars-road. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Lambeth, John 
Rgleton Morey, Esq. of Doncaster, to Eliza, 
the only daughter of the Rev. J. Dockray, 
of Arksey, near Doncaster. 


DEATHS. 


At the Convent of La Trappe, Wim- 
borne, Dorsetshire, aged 26, Theresa, 
third daughter of John Carr, Esq. of 
Belle-Vue House, near Sheffield. 

At his seat at Tapley, Devon, John 
Clevland, Esq. in the 83d year of his age, 
who represented the Borough of Barnsta- 
ble upwards of 30 years successively. 

At Guernsey, Thomas B. Sharpe, Esq. 
surgeon of the 55th Regiment . 

At Barnes, Surrey, Lady Lighton, widow 
of the late Sir Thomas Lighton, Bart. of 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

Capt. Darke of the 4th Regiment of 
Madras Light Infantry : he was in the late 
action with the Pindarres. He lost a leg 
at the battle of Assaye, in 1803, under the 
Duke of Wellington. 

At Lound, near Retford, Esther, the 
wife of John Walker, esq. This lady 
fell a victim to a second attack of the small 
pox, after an interval of 17 years. she 
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took the infection from a person affected 
with the disease, aud exposed publicly on 
the high road. 

In the city road, Mr. J. Holman, of the 
Poultry. 

At her house in Pulteney-street, Bath, 
in the 88th year of her age, Lady Riddell, 
widow of the late Sir J. Riddell, bart. of 
Ardnamarchan and Sunart, in Argyleshire. 





At the Royal Arsenal, General Vaughan 
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Lloyd, in the 80th year of his age, after 
an honourable service in thy Royal regi 
ment of Artillery of 62 years, and having 
distinguished himself at the battle of Min- 
den, at the siege of Gibralter, and in the 
campaigns in the West ludies, under the 
late Generals Sir John Vaughan and Ralph 
Abercrombie, and having subsequently 
been commandant of the garrison of Wool- 
wich upwards of 20 years. 





~o 
POLITICS. 


— 


LONDON. 
Wednesday, June the 25th. 


Paris papers to the 22d Inst. and Mails 
from Flanders and Holland arrived yester- 
day. The anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo was celebrated at Brussels with 
much joy and festivity; but there was a 
great drawback upon the effects of the 
celebration, in te breaking out of a disturb- 
ance in the market place, on the same 
day, on account of the scarcity of provi- 
visions ; the tumult however was soon 
quelled by the military and the presence 
of the Prince of Orange, who addressed 
the multitnde, and assured them that 
every exertion would be made to alleviate 
their distresses. The harvest is expected 
to be very plentiful in the Netherlands as 
well as in France. Of this pleasing and 
gratifying circumstance we have abundant 
reassurances in all the French and Flanders 
Papers received by the mails yesterday.--- 
Some accounts from Wirtemberg give an 


unfavourale representation of the state of | 


affairs in that kingdom since the dissolution 
of the Assemby of the States. There are 
reports of arrests and banishments ; and 
the King and Queen are said to be about 
to set out on a visit to Flanders. The 
French papers contain an article, which 
affords further ground for supposing that 
Wirtemburg is in a dreadful state. It is 
said that 500 families had arrived at New- 
burg, on the Danube, on their way to 
Rassia. A country must be inv a wretched 
condition indeed if its inhabitants are 
willing to undertake so severe a journey 
te escape its evils. In France all is re- 
presented as perfectly tranquil. French 
Funds 643. 





W. Peart, Printer, 
Nertbamptoo St. C\erkenwell. 





In the House of Commons fast night, 
the Bill for the further Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act was read a 
second time, after a short debate, and 
a division of 80 to 30. The arguments 
against this measure of vital impoitauce 
to the State are really too futile and common 
place to be entitled to any respect. The 
Opposition are daily getting more and more 
out of temper at finding that all their efforts 
to bring it into disrepute either with Par- 
liament or the country are quite unavail- 
ing, whilst the charge against ministers, 
of tyranny and despotism, so far from 
making any impression, are universally 
ridiculed and condemned, and what is still 
more, cannot, we are perfectly convinced, 
be seriously credited, even by those from 
whom they so ineffectually proceed. With 
respect to the pretended system of Es- 
pionage, upon which the opposers of the 
present measures now so mach dwell, 
Mr. Hitey Appincton made the fol- 
lowing communication to the House 
in the course of last night. ‘* As to the 
alleged conduct of Government in receiving 
information from spies,” the Right Hon. 
Gentleman said, “ It was his duty to state, 
that no person had been employed by Go- 
vernment to act as aspy, and that what- 
ever information they received from accom- 
plices was voluntarily given. Inthe case 
of Oliver, he had only to say, that he 
understood that persen to have been a re- 
spectable man, who at one time carried 
on the business of a builder. The informa- 
tion he had given was quite voluntary, 
he had neither asked or received any 
reward for it.” This assurance coming 
from such a quarter, may appear satisfac- 
tory and conclasive, and will, we doubt 
not, set the question at rest in the mind of 
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every impartial individual. 
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| July, 1817. 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


SPRING FASHIONS, 


In elegant Dresses, Millinery, Pelisses, Spencers, Bodices, Straw, Chip, and 
Leghorn Hats, &c. Se. 


THOMAS and Co. offer to the Nobility 4nd Fashionable World, the most 
extensive, elegant, and novel stock, in every of the above branches, in this 
metropolis, under the direction of Mrs. Tuomas, by whom are combined it 
a peculiar degree of style, the English with the French Taste ; and as the 
costumes previously stated are kept in all sizes, so as to immediately ac- 
commodate (being adapted either for moruing, dinner parties, or full dress). 
T. and Co. feel no doubt that Ladies or Gentlemen having commissions will 
favor them with a cal] at their rooms. Persons more particularly wishing 
to make Ladies’ Dress an article of exportation, will find the above house 
the most convenient in London, because not only the Millinery, but the 
Dresses, Spencers, and Pelisses are kept in every size to suit adults, conse- 
quently must save much trouble in executing large orders. ‘The above 
collection will likewise be found a convenient resource to families arriving 
from the country, or country milliners coming to London for new fashions. 
—Wellingion House, near Temple Bar. 











This Day is Published, in 5 large Volumes, price 27s: 6d. 
HOWARD CASTLE; 
OR, A ROMANECE FROM THE MOUNTAINS, 
By a North Briton. 


Printed for A. K. NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall-street, 


The following will appear this Summer: 

A BRIDE AND NO WIFE, by H. Rouviere Moss, 4 vols. 

THE DESERTER, by the Author of “ Montreithe,” “ Husband Hunters,” 
&v.” 4 vols. 

BEALCHAMP,;; or, Toe Wueet of Fortune, 4 vols: 

THE BANDIT CHIEF ; or THe Lorps of Urvrno, 4 vols. 

ANTI DELPHINE, by Mrs. Byron, Second Edition, 2 vols. 

MODERN TIMES ; or, THe Wor p we live in, by, Mrs. Helme, Second 
Editien, 3 vols. 

JESSY, or, the Rose of Donatp’s Cortace, by the Author of the Bravo of 
Bohemia, &c. 4 vols. 


NEW PATENT KITCHEN RANGES, 
On a principle adapted for a small Family, or large Establishments; they 
are made either to cook by Steam, or otherwise; for economy in fuel, and 
the simplicity of their required management, they are not equalled, pre- 
senting an open fire for roasting, that may be increaséd or lessened during 
pleasure. 


IMPROVED COOKING APPARATUS, 


With Hot Hearth Roaster, and Boiler: this, besides other very great 
advantages, efleefnally cures a Smoky Chimney. 


PATENT REGISTERS, 
Made exclusively for preventing Chimnies smoking, which has fully 


answered the purpose beyond the most sanguine expectations. Price from 
#1. 10s. to £2. each. Deakin and Duncan, 47, Ludgate Hill. 
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Advertisements for the British Lady’s Magazine, July, 1817. 
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Just Published. 
THREE PLATES, witn Figures TO EACH PLATE, 
6 Inches by 9, every Inch divided into Squares of ‘T'welfths, Tenths, and 
Eighths, calculated for the use of 

ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, DRAUGHTSMEN, &c. 
whereby intricate Drawings of any description may be made with Facility, 
whether Maps, Plans, Charts, Buildings, Ornaments, Patterns for Printing, 
Weaving, Embroidery, or any subject requiring Mathematical Accuracy ; 
they will also be found of greatservice in reducing Paintings, Prints or 
Drawings. 

Plate 1 Twelfihs 6 by 9 each Inch, containing 144 Squares ? These Plates will be 

Plate 2 Tenths 6 by 6 each Inch, containing 100 Squares extended to Figures 
Plate 3 Eighths 6 by 9 each Inch, containing 64 Squares 9 by [2 aud 12 by 18 


Price 3d. each or 2s. 6d. per Dozen on thin paper 
Ditto 4d. each or 3s. 6d. per Dozen on Drawing paper. 


London : engraved, printed, and published, June, 1817, by R. and E. 
WILLIAMSON, (Engravers of Bankers Notes, Checques, &c.) 8, Brook- 
street, West-square, who have a Variety of New Designs for the Prevention 
ef Forgery, applicable to the Signature or Back of Notes, Bills of Exchange, 
Checques. &e. 

To be had as above, the Lord’s Prayer, in English, 5s.; in Russian, 2s. 6d.; 
in Latin, Is. Gd. each, in a Circle one-fifth of an Inch Diameter. The 
Weather Table, large Size, 3s. small Is. 6d. the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and 
Fen Commandments, wiih the Engraver’s name, R. Williamson, Sc. Lon- 
don, 1814, engraved within a Circle Size Phree-Kighths of an Ineh Diameter, 
containing 2,004 Letters and 15 Figures, and space suflicient for 150 more 
Letters. Price Two Guineas. 





ParronizeD by their Royal Hignesses the Princess of Wales, Duchess 
of York, and Duke of Sussex, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, his Excellency the Duke del Infantado, aid the majority of 
the nobility throughout Europe, 


ROWLAND’s MACASSAR OIL, 


Composed of vegetable ingredients, and possesses salubrious and efficacious 
properties, which removes the scarf, harshness, and dryness of the hair, and 
renders it soft and glossy; prevents its falling off or turning grey; strength- 
ens the weakest hair, and renders it thick and long on the BALDLST PLACES; 
makes the hair strong in curl, which it preserves in damp weather and 
exercise; imparts a pleasant perfume ; produces whiskers, eyebrows, &c, 
It is perfectly innocent, and may with safety be applied to the hair of the 
youngest infant. Price 3s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 10s. 6d. and £1. Is. per bottle, with 
Rowland’s Treatise inciosed. Also 
ROWLAND’s ESSENCE OF TYRE, 

Which the proprietors warrant to produce immediately a perfect change 
in red or grey hair, whiskers, eyebrows, &c. to a beautiful glossy and 
permanent brown or black, imitating the exact natural colour: washing 
makes this dye more durable. Ladies or Gentlemen may dye their hair 
with ease and secrecy. Price 4s. 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 

Sold wholesale, retail, and for exportation, by the sole proprietors A. 
ROWLAND anpb SON, corner of Kirby Street, the first turning on the 
right in Hatton Garden, Holborn, London; and by appointment, by all 
Pertumers and Medicine Venders throughout Europe. 

Caurion.—As there are counterfeits, composed of deleterious ingre- 
dients injurious to the hair, it is necessary to ask for Rowland’s Oil, or 
Rowland’s Dye; and observe, that each genuine bottle of the above 
articles is signed on the outside label, in red ink, “A. ROWLAND anp 
SON.” Ali others are counterfeits. 

Also may be had, price 3s. dedicated to H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales and Coburg, A familiar, pleasing, and interesiing Essay on the 
curious Niructure, the difforent Colours, and Preservation of the Human 
Hair; with historical Anecdotes and Observations, Moral and Philosophical. 
Illustrated with a vignette and miscroscopic view of the hair. By 


A. ROWLAND, jun. 
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Miscellaneous Subjects. 
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Female Attraction. 
FLEUR DE SULTANE, 


This valuable and unrivalled production, approximating so near to the 
perfection of nature, bestowing a colour that defes the most curious 
observer from concluding it any other than th natural appearance of the 
most exalted beauty ‘The proprietors flatier themselves, that of all the 
preparations that ever came before the fashionable world (for the above 
purpose), tnis has the fairest claim to patronage being perfectly innccent, 
and may be said to unite with all the charms of the beau.eons fair, at once 
to captivate and maintain its envied appearance in the greatest perspira- 
tion in the most heated assemblies. > 

Sold, Wholesale and Retail, at the Warehouse of the sole proprietors, 
SUTTON and Co. comer of Southampton Street, High Holborn, in 
Bottles at 4s. each. Sold also by Wass, 76, Cornhill; Holmes, 34, St. 
James’s-street; DLavison and Son, 59, Fleet-street; Grange, 126, and 
Thom, 41, Oxford-street; and by most of the respectable Perfumers in 
Town and Couniry.—W here also may be had 


THE BOTANNIC BLOOM. 


This truly elegant article, now generally approved and sanctioned by 
every Lady of distinction, wio have done the Proprietors the honour of a 
trial, owes its invention to a regularly bred professional man, who has made 
the diseases of the Skin his peculiar study for many years. and with con- 
fidence recommends it as the most innocent, though the most efficatious 
cosmetic ever produced for cleansing the Skin of all deformities, and ren- 
dering it smooth, clear, and transparent, and produces such a lively appear- 
ance as to add lustre even to the most perlect beanty; it prevents chapping, 
or Sun-burn, and is so truly innocent and free from every mineral or pol- 
sonous quality, that it may be taken inwardly by Children, without pro- 
ducing any bad effect whatever, being prepared from the most delicate 
and fragrant bossoms and flowers, selected solely from the Botannic 
Garden —Sold in Bottles at 3s. and 5s. each. iS 

N.B. Each of the above valuable Articles is signed in the hand-writing of 
the Proprietors, SUTTON and Co. on the Label on the back of each 
Bottle; ail others are Counterfeits. 





Every Lady her own Dyer. 


MADEMOISELLE N. STORY, 
The Original and Real FRENCH DYING BALL Manufacturer, is 
removed to No. 44, Rathbone Place—Entrance at the private door. 


The unexampled repute of Medemoiselle N, Story’s French Dying 
Balls, which were first introduced into this country by herself, before which 
no such article was known in England. has caused spurious imitations ; she 
wishes to remind the Public, that the imitators finding they cannot suffici- 
ently impose on them in regular business, have even the effrontery of copying 
her advertisements. Mademoiselle N. Story begs the public will particularly 
notice, that the only Genuine French Dying Balls are stamped with her 
name, and that she has no connection with any other house. As usual, 
Mademoiselle N. Story continues to make a public day on ‘lnesdays and 
Fridays, expressly for Ladies to be convinced of the true value of her Balls, 


N.B. The only Depot for the true and genuine EAU DE COLOGNE 
of Jane Marie Farina, is also at Mademoiselle Story’s. 


Where may be had some of the most Beautiful French F. lowers, and her Superior 
. French Rouge so much esteemed for Economy and the Natural Bloom it gives. 











